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ArticLteE I.—A MODERN SAINT. 


Memorials of The Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, M.A., late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. By the Rev. Rozserr Sinxer, B.D., Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & 
Co. London: George Bell & Son. 1888. 


Tue number of Christian biographies continually issuing 
from the press, of the class to which that whose title is above 
given belongs, is a notable literary feature of the modern time. 
There are a good many such ; enough, and of a quality to make 
it a probable statement that Christianity is, in these latest gen- 
erations, not only bringing forth, as hitherto, the noblest speci- 
mens of that universally acknowledged supreme type of hu- 
manity, the Man of Faith; but is producing an order of men 
as illustrative in their persons of the all-surpassing power and 
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glory of The Faith as ever were; peers in gospel grace of the 
worthies of any epoch of the gospel annals. Which vital phe- 
nomenon is a comment on the state and prospect of Christianity 
of the clearest significance. 

But to proceed to the memoir before us. Its subject, which 
one is obliged to say is its principal merit, was the third son of 
the eighth Earl of Kintore. He was born in Edinburgh in 
1856. His descent was illustrious through a long line; one of 
his ancestors having been Frederick the Great’s famous Marshal 
Keith, and others of them men of renown in the history of 
Scotland. Of his parents, it must suffice to remark that they 
were worthy of their rank; intellectually and morally of a 
noble strain. The Earl, his father, was a man of earnest piety 
and active benevolence; a liberal patron of all enterprises of 
education and religion. The boy who was born to such station, 
was born also to wealth; a circumstance to be noted as not 
usual in the case of those who win the kind of honors he 
did. How rich he was we are not told; but all through his 
life he seems to have had plenty of money. He used a good 
deal of it in one way and another. 

His education in its early stages was conducted after the 
accustomed manner in noble families. His nurse,—half nurse 
and half governess—in his childhood, was, judging by her con- 
tribution to the biography, a person of considerable culture, 
The tutor under whose hand he next passed was a member of 
the household, and in the discharge of his office accompanied 
the family on their occasional tours and seasons of residence 
abroad. At the age of thirteen he was sent to the Old Harrow 
School in England where he remained four years, till within a 
few months of his entering Cambridge University in 1874. 

Physically he was a superb specimen of manhood. In his 
maturity he was six feet three inches in height, but of such 
symmetry of build that he did not seem so tall; sturdy, alert, 
very strong, full of animal life and spirit as he could hold, 
a really magnificent fellow, a strikingly impressive figure seen 
anywhere. 

He was one of the foremost athletes of his time, at school 
and at the University. His exploits on the bicycle especiaily 
made him a public character, before he was well through his 
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boyhood. For some time he held the first place among the 
amateur bicyclists of Great Britain. He rode a great number 
of races, and won abundance of prizes; on one occasion, in a 
long close contest beating the national professional champion. 
He once rode from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s House—994 
miles—within thirteen consecutive days, an average of over 
seventy-six miles a day, counting in nearly two days lost by 
weather. For ten successive years he was elected president of 
the London Bicycle Club; and all his life was in much request 
as judge in bicycle tournaments and in like capacities. 

Fond, however, as he was of athletics, he did not at any 
time make it other than a strictly subordinate interest. In one 
of his letters he thus states the view on which he justified him- 
self in that considerable degree of attention he devoted to it. 
“Tf (he says) we exercised and trained our bodies more than 
we do, there would be less illness, bad temper, nervousness, and 
self-indulgence ; more vigor and simplicity of life. Of course, 
you can have too much of it; but the tendency, in most cases, 
is to indulge the body, and not exercise it enough; and athletic 
contests are an excellent means of inducing young people to 
deny themselves in this respect.” 

In addition to his physical advantages, nature also endowed 
Keith-Faleconer with a generous temper and disposition to 
match ; which were expressed in a genial smile, a brave, breezy, 
hearty voice, and most winning manners. He was a thoroughly 
companionable person. The spirit in him was sociable and 
sympathetic by his make. Though of gentle blood he had a 
native faculty for getting along side his neighbor whoever he 
might be. He made great friends, for instance, with that pro- 
fessional bicyclist whom he vanquished, who was a man not at 
all of his grade. These things in him it is interesting to note, 
in the light of his origin, but especially of other traits and 
qualities of his, yet to be remarked, in which his substance as 
& man consisted. 

His intellectual gifts were the counterpart of his physical 
and social. He was not, indeed, a genius. His mind was not 
of the creative order. But it was in the highest degree 
acquisitive, sound, robust, tenacious, critical: a first-class mind 
for learning. And through his entire life he is to be seen ap- 
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plying it with all his might, with unremitting diligence, zest, 
and enthusiasm to some task worthy of its powers. He was 
ever one of the hardest working young men in Great Britain, 
this earl’s son. The story of his achievements and successes 
in scholarship is quite too long to rehearse. At Harrow he rose 
to the head of the school; and at Cambridge his career was 
brilliant in the extreme. Many prizes as he took as a bicyclist, 
he took a good many more, in those same years, in academic 
competitions:—and in various branches; beginning, for ex- 
ample, at Harrow with prizes in both German and Mathemat- 
ics. Yet in all his letters there is no sign that he was ever 
ambitious for honors on their own account; but much to sug- 
gest that in themselves he little cared for them. He was 
vastly interested in his work for its own sake. He was an 
“all-round” man; good at everything he tried; and in his 
accomplishments a sort of Admirable Crichton. To vent his 
eager and overflowing energy, he was wont to take up outside 
his regular tasks, now this and now that by-occupation or 
hobby; and whatever he did in that way he did thoroughly. 
For example, he became immensely interested in the new Tonic 
Sol-fa system of musical notation, and so mastered it that about 
the time he entered the University he was awarded two honor- 
ary certificates of proficiency by the principal academy in 
London where it is taught. He also, while yet a lad became 
remarkably skilled in phonography, and ultimately an expert 
on the subject,—a recognized expert. The article on Short 
hand in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica,—an 
exhaustive essay, historical and bibliographical,—is from his 
pen. The Rev. Mr. Hensley, in whose house he lived and with 
whom he studied mathemathics in the interval between his 
leaving Harrow and his matriculation at Cambridge,—he was 
then seventeen,—says of him at that time, that “he would rise 
at seven to take lessons in the Tonic Sol-fa system, or at other 
times might be heard singing to himself as he lay in bed at the ° 
same early hour. In short, he was always doing something. 
If he had but a quarter of an hour before work time, he would 
be busy with his short hand, or would spring on his bicycle and 
dash round the town, and be home again at the appointed 
hour.” 
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As to the direction of his studies, when in due time it had to 
be determined, he finally settled to the choice of the Oriental 
languages ; Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and their cognates. There, 
he felt, lay his best aptitude; and there his taste led him. 
Already, before taking his degree, he had won examination 
honors in the first two, and remaining at the University after 
his graduation, he threw himself with characteristic ardor into 
work in that field. As an instance of his facility it is related 
that once having indispensable use for the contents of a book 
in Dutch, with which neither he nor any one at hand was 
acquainted, he procured a Dutch grammar and went to work 
at it and in three weeks could read the book. Before long he 
was marked by the learned society of the place, which was 
observant of him as a man of whom the greatest things might 
be expected. He was appointed by the University an examiner 
for the Hebrew scholarships, the honors of which he had him- 
self lately carried off; and presently a lecturer (or instructor) 
in Hebrew. He taught, as he did everything else, with all his 
heart and with conspicuous success. “He took just as much 
pains,” says one of his associates, “in teaching the stupidest 
man as the cleverest.” He assumed a large amount of extra 
work in the private tutoring of his backward students, refusing, 
however, the ordinary fee for such service,—except in one case ; 
and then he sent the money as a contribution to a hospital, half 
in his own name and half in the name of the student from 
whom he received it. Of course, being pecuniarily independ- 
ent, he could afford this; but it shows his spirit. He was 
generosity itself. 

Later still he was offered and accepted the distinguished and 
ancient chair of “ Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge,” an appointment which was a good 
deal of the nature of a decoration since the duty involved was 
confined to the delivery of one or two annual lectures. In 
the year 1885, at the age of twenty-nine, he published, as what 
may be called the first-fruits of his scholarship his volume, 
“Kalilah and Dimnah,” otherwise known as the “Fables of 
Bidpwi,” a translation from the Syriac, with an elaborate 
introduction and copious critical notes, of one of the great 
Indian classics, a part of the original Buddhist literature and 
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one of the oldest books of the world, descending through a 
chain of languages before it reached the Syriac. Which piece 
of work all competent judges united in pronouncing an extra- 
ordinary performance of its kind, displaying not only pro- 
digious labor, but a marvellous erudition, and a science of the 
highest order. The German Professor Noéldeke, the most 
eminent authority in the world in that department, closed his 
review of the book with saying, “ We will look forward with 
hope to meet the young Orientalist who has so early stepped 
forward as a master, many a time yet; and not only in the 
region of the Syriac.” 

Our earl’s son is evidently very much of a man in his brains; 
and has acquitted himself royally. But the Arabic was his 
fascination. “It is appallingly hard,” he wrote when he was 
first getting into it. But he conquered it. When he had used 
all the help Cambridge could afford him, to perfect himself he 
went to Leipsic where a more advanced instruction was to be 
had, and passed months there toiling like a slave. And he did 
perfect himself. i. e. in course of time and so far as he could 
by study; though he says in one of his letters that he “expects 
to peg away at the dictionary as long as he lives.” But it is 
classical, literary Arabic that he has acquired; and now nothing 
will do but that he must know modern colloquial Arabic. So 
down he goes to Egypt and passes yet other months there— 
though owing to unforseen circumstances of obstruction finding 
less opportunity to his desire than he had hoped—doing some- 
thing to put that finish on his accomplishment. It was upon 
his return from that quest that he took the bicycle ride from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s House. 

It can be nothing less than true to say that in the year 1886, 
five years after he took his degree, and when he was thirty 
years of age, there was hardly a young man in Great Britain— 
they were very few at any rate—who held a position by virtue 
of intellectual capacity and achievement, of more shining 
eminence than did Keith-Falconer; or whose promise for the 
future, in the ranks of learning, was so bright. 

But this splendid fellow, it turns out has not yet decided 
what he will do. He knows what his general purpose in life 
is; he is going to do something with his acquisitions ; but pre- 
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cisely what, is long an open question with him. At last, how- 
ever, it is time to answer it. It looks as if scholarship had the 
best chance, and considerable title, to be made his calling, but 
he has never committed himself for good and all to that 
service. 

And now in order to appreciate the shape in which the mat- 
ter of his life work is before him, as well as his solution of it, 
it is necessary to inquire again what kind of a man he is; what 
his underlying thoughts are; his ideas on the subject of what 
life is for; his conception of its most eligible uses and rewards. 
Going, then, back to Harrow, we find that he arrived there at 
the age of thirteen,—a boy, but a big boy,—already fixed in 
principles of Christian uprightness. His manliness in that 
direction developed early. One of the masters of the school, 
Mr. Arthur Watson, says of him: “ He was one of those boys 
.... who are not afraid to have the courage of their opinions. 
Always high principled and religious, he never disguised his 
views It was refreshing to meet with one who was by no 
means disposed to swim necessarily with the stream; and who, 
though in no wise self-engrossed or unsociable, would not flinch 
a moment from saying or doing what he believed to be right at 
the risk of incurring unpopularity, or being charged with 
eccentricity. Not that he was anything of a prig or a Phari- 
see; far from it. He was an earnest, simple-hearted, devout 
Christian boy.” A school-fellow of his named Russell, who 
has since been member of Parliament, and whose testimony is 
of special value as indicating what the other boys thought of 
him, having said of him that “his moral standard in speech 
and action was the highest,” adds this in particular, which is 
worthy of special note: “He took an earnest, and, as he rose 
in school, an authoritative, part against those forms of ‘evil 
communications’ which are always present in a greater or less 
degree in every assemblage of boys.” What could one wish 
better for a boy than that he should make it possible for the 
companions of his school days to bear that witness of him ? 
It may be recalled here, as betokening the interest, and the 
sort of interest, he retained in his old school, that one of his 
many benefactions while he was in the University, was the 
foundation at Harrow of two liberal prizes called, after his 
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father, “the Kintore Prizes,” designed to encourage the read- 
ing and study of the Holy Scriptures. 

As the boy was, so was the youth, and so was the man. His 
Christian character went to Cambridge with him and was there 
maintained,—maintained and deepened. He grew ever more 
earnestly religious as he grew older. If any man in the Uni- 
versity was exposed to the temptations that come in the social 
way, he was, with his rank and his wealth and his good-fellow- 
ship. But he lived a clean Christian life there, and had a 
splendid time, and hosts of friends, every one of whom re- 
spected him wholly. 

But this is not the complete account of him as a Christian in 
those years. That same schoolmate Russell says of him at Har- 
row, that “ his religion was not self-contained, personal and pas- 
sive. He longed to make others better.” It is in that connection 
that he speaks of his taking the open stand for purity he did. 
Also the Rev. Mr. Hensley before-mentioned, with whom he lived 
and studied mathematics the year before he went to Cambridge, 
tells how, at that time, he was in the habit of visiting the cot- 
tages of the poor, and that “often by the bedside of the sick 
and infirm would he sing and read to them, cheering and com- 
forting many a weary soul, and not forgetting to help those in 
distress with his purse.” 

Lord Kintore’s boy very early, it seems, became susceptible 
to the appeal of human want, and very early got a taste of the 
luxury of succoring it. And this thing increased in him. 

There is a precinct of Cambridge called Barnwell which is 
mission ground. About the time he entered the University 
there was a movement among the more earnest sort of the reli- 
gious men there, to do something more than had been done to 
relieve the moral and other miseries of that neighborhood, and 
Keith-Falconer joined himself to it right off, teaching in Sun- 
day School, visiting, participating in religious services, and s0 
on. One of the instruments of the debasement of the commu- 
nity there was a theatre of low character, which when it was 
for sale the missionary workers turned to and bought, Keith- 
Falconer raising a large share of the money. He obtained 
from the earl, his father, a thousand dollars; from the father 
of the lady he was engaged to, five hundred; added a liberal 
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subscription of his own, and found most of the rest among his 
friends. The place was made over into an institution of the 
kind to which Mr. Besant has given the name of “ The People’s 
Palace,” and there, with all his bicycling and hard study, he 
put in a good deal of his time as long as he was in Cambridge. 

Nor was that all. It is well known that in that extensive 
and variously ordered modern enterprize for the evangelizing 
of the heathendom and the alleviation of the sodden woes of that 
vast metropolitan sink of poverty and vice and wretchedness, 
East London, the “exceeding great and bitter cry” of which 
has, in these last years, made itself so powerfully heard in 
England, the Universities have taken a forward part; have 
been numerously and gloriously represented in it by both gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. Keith-Falconer, first as an under- 
graduate, and afterward as a graduate, became one of the Cam- 
bride delegation in that field. For a considerable period he 
went up to London once a week to lend a hand in the now 
celebrated Mile End Mission. And sometimes he made his 
tour of duty longer ; on one occasion taking with him a student 
he was preparing for examination and staying a week, doing 
his “coaching” and missionarying together. And there again 
he bore a principal part in providing means for the erection of 
another “ People’s Palace,” a huge one, costing not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars. In this undertaking he took 
the laboring oar as secretary, writing and sending out the 
pamphlet by which the funds for it were solicited, besides giv- 
ing ten thousand dollars from his own purse. 

And together with these codperations with schemes of organ- 
ized evangelical effort, he kept up, it appears, a constant special 
personal and private ministry of compassion to individuals 
whose wants came in his way—poor men sinking under misfor- 
tune, or victims of infirmity; families reduced to straits, and 
what not. His biographer gives some striking cases to illus- 
trate this side of his Christian activity, saying that they were 
numerous, though as a rule known to but few. One of his 
clients—a drinking man, it may be conjectured—wrote of him 
after his death: “ He told me, if by reason of frailty .... I 
should fall into sin, to remember sinking Peter, and that the 
One who raised him from the water could give me strength to 
get up again.” 
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So, it transpires, along with his fondness for learning, there 
deepened in him equally, as his manhood grew, the fondness 
for doing good to his fellow men, and the sense of his debt as 
a Christian, to all men. 

The quality of his hero reveals a man, it is said. One of 
Keith-Falconer’s heroes was “Chinese” Gordon, whom he 
knew and with whom he corresponded. Beyond measure he 
admired and loved him, but above all for his religious charac- 
ter. Gen. Gordon’s tragic death in the massacre at Khartoum 
was a great sorrow to him. He could not get over it. In fact, 
the two men were not a little alike. 

His countryman David Livingstone, too, was high in his list 
of heroes. Another was his friend and fellow-collegian and 
fellow-athlete, Studd—‘ Charley” Studd, he calls him—who 
was one of that noble company of educated and some of them 
wealthy young Englishmen, who in 1885 went out as volun- 
teers to establish the China Inland Mission. Him he had let- 
ters from. 

Yet another, and perhaps his hero-in-chief, was Mr. Char- 
rington, the leader of that Mile End Mission in East London, a 
young man of family and fortune and culture, who had left all 
to cast in his lot with the poor; of whom he wrote that, while 
to some the course he had taken might occasion his being 
judged “eccentric,” to his view, on the contrary, it showed 
him to be a “ centric” man—distinctively so. 

Rather exalted notions the earl’s son has, it is to be perceived, 
and somewhat remarkable. Evidently, all things considered, the 
question of what he shall do will be settled on high grounds! 
He is not careless about it. He never has been. In 1881, soon 
after his graduation, he writes to a friend: “ Pray constantly 
for me, especially that I may have my path in life more clearly 
marked out for me; or (which is perhaps a better request) that 
I may be led along the path intended for me.” 

Though the question remained unsettled for some while yet, 
there were ideas “ working underground ” in him, as one of his 
intimates says, that were getting him ready to recognize any 
providential disclosures of what that path was. Which disclos- 
ure, at last, was clearly vouchsafed to him—so he thought—and 
on this wise. He read an article written by Gen. Haig, of the 
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Royal Engineers, expressing, as the result of observations made 
while on duty at the military station of Aden on the Arabian 
coast, his strong conviction that there, at Aden, was the place 
of all places most advantageous for the founding of a Christian 
mission to the Mohammedans, an immense population of whom 
was within reach on lines of inland communication converging 
to that port. 

As Keith-Falconer read this, and pondered it, the suspicion 
rose in him that he had discovered what his Arabic was for / 
Not alone his knowledge of the Arabic language, but his 
Arabic sympathies, his profound interest in the Arabic people, 
gained through study of their rich literature and their history : 
his whole furnishings as an orientalist in general, and an 
Arabist in particular. That was the very thing for him, he 
guessed. Accordingly he went to see Gen. Haig, who was in 
London, and conferred with him on the subject, to the result 
that his impressions were confirmed. He then proceeded, fur- 
thermore, to confer with the Foreign Mission Board of the Free 
Church of Scotland—the church in which he was born—to see 
what they would say to his project, for now it was assuming 
that shape in his mind. The encouragement he met in that 
quarter was such that in October, 1885, the same year his 
Syriac book came to press, he set out with his young wife—still 
a bride—a lady by birth, like-minded with him, on a trip to 
Aden, to look over the ground and satisfy himself by personal 
inspection as to the feasibility of a mission there, as to the kind 
of work it had better be, the outfit it would require, &c. One 
thing he had in view was to try the climate, which many 
Europeans cannot endure. For Aden, though commercially 
one of the central points of the world, is a fearful place to live 
in on account of its heat, an utterly dreary spot, all rock and 
sand, and with an arid desert behind it. But he imagined that 
with his extraordinary physique, he could stand it if anybody 
could. However, he had not the least idea of committing 
suicide, and so while there he made it a point scrupulously to 
investigate the ways and means of combating the unwholesome 
influences of the locality—did it as a matter of conscience. 
He staid four months. The conclusion he reached was that 
the opening was a hopeful one—very hopeful—and that he 
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would avail himself of it. The caravans he saw coming and 
going, at the rate of three hundred thousand camels a year, 
excited his imagination. He beheld in them vehicles for 
spreading the Word of Life over wide regions. The poor people 
he saw in their mud villages took him by the heart ; they were 
so poor and in such darkness. And they were sick, without a 
physician. He discerned a chance there: he would bring a 
doctor to them. 

Accordingly, having finished his survey, he went back to 
England, and took up the business of preparing to enter per- 
manently on his chosen work. He gave at Cambridge for the 
first time the lectures pertaining to his Arabic professorship, 
taking for his subject, “the Meccan Pilgrimage.” His hope 
was that he would be able to return annually and perform this 
duty, valuing the opportunity it would afford him to awaken 
interest in his enterprise. 

He found the physician he wanted to go with him. He 
asked the General Assembly of the Free Church to formally 
appoint him missionary (he was a layman) giving as the reason 
his wish to feel that, in his service, he represented a great 
Christian body, and had their sympathy and prayers with him. 
But he undertook the whole pecuniary charge himself. This 
included his own and his wife’s expenses, the salary of his 
medical colleague ;—(to be paid, however, through the Free 
Church Treasury. A nice delicacy there: he wouldn’t have 
the man feel that he paid him)—and the total cost of the 
Mission House, School, and Hospital he proposed to erect. He 
resigned his presidency of the London Bicycle Club in a genial 
speech at its annual dinner ; paid farewell visits to his beloved 
Barnwell and Mile End Missions—making a parting gift of 
five hundred dollars to the former, and an effort to insure his 
life for the benefit of the latter, only no company would take 
the risk ; took a bright and cheery leave of his kindred and 
friends, and set his gallant face to the East, to see dear England 
again or not, as God should will. 

Thus the earl’s son confesses that he is a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the earth, and because of things unseen, of which 
he is persuaded and which he has embraced, lays himself and 
his great endowments, and his great acquisitions—all that he 
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has and is—at Jesus’ feet, counting it no sacrifice, but a joy 
and the benediction of Heaven on him that he may do it. 
Nay, that offering was made long ago: he was Christ’s soldier 
before ; only now he has got his marching orders. 

The rest of the story is soon told. It was December 8th, 
1886, that he landed at Aden this time, and five months after 
he was dead. 

He had fixed upon a site for his station, a few miles back of 
Aden, on higher ground, where were wells of water and a 
community of six thousand souls, with as many more close by; 
a stopping place for caravans, a good situation for his hospital 
and his school, he had started building, had moved about in 
the vicinity and made a beginning of acquaintance with high 
and low, had just touched the work of teaching and healing, 
had found everything to encourage him so far ; was every day 
growing more confident of being able, with God’s help, to 
infuse a new element of blessing into the life around him, and 
more thankful that he was there, and happy as he could be, 
when the fever that is the peril of that country to foreigners 
overtook him. He fought against it, he would not have it, he 
was ashamed of it, he apologized for it, he explained in his 
letters home that he was not to be blamed for it, for the 
exposure that had brought it on had under circumstances not 
foreseen, been positively unavoidable. It was a slow affair at 
first, and he made light of it. “I have plenty of time for 
reading,” he tells his mother, and sets down an astonishing list 
of books he has improved the occasion to go through. 

But gradually, with successive abatements and returns, it 
undermined his great strength and reduced him to an extremity 
of weakness. But he never lost his cheer. “Isn’t it very 
strange (he said), I get generally so depressed when I am 
unwell? but now I don’t feel in the least cast down. After all 
these weeks of illness I feel in perfectly good spirits.” God’s 
sweet comforts were with him. That was but five days before 
the end. He was his own manly, brave, loving and lovable 
self to the final hour. Early in the morning of May 10th, 
1887, he fell asleep, having not yet completed his thirty-first 
year. And so in a land where he had trusted to plant the 
gospel he found only a grave. 
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Was it worth while? Was it not all a great mistake, his 
going there ; the squandering of a precious life? Were this 
query to be discussed, it would be only reasonable to include 
under it the case of certain other young men, on commercial 
service and on military service, who about that time, and from 
a like cause, also died at Aden and lie buried there in the same 
cemetery with Keith-Falconer. It was certainly as well worth 
while to say the least, if we judge as Christians, for him to in- 
cur the hazards of that coast as for them. 

But passing that matter: whether or no Keith-Falconer’s life 
might have been better expended, it was not lost, but very 
far from it; as began to appear in the immediate sequel of his 
departure. His biographer most fitly heads the last chapter of 
his volume with that extract from The Pilgrim’s Progress in 
which Valiant-for-truth ere he passed over the River “ while 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side” says to 
those about him: “ My sword I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that 
can get it.” 

It is no surprise to learn that as soon as news flashed home 
that Keith-Faleoner had fallen on the field, hands not a few 
were at once stretched out to seize the sword that had dropped 
from his dying grasp. There was great mourning for him in 
Scotland and in England, and many eulogies. Cambridge, his 
Alma Mater, it might be said, lifted up her voice and wept. 
But what would have given his heart most gladness, was the 
number of emulous youth that stood forward and begged to 
take his place; not necessarily at his post, but in the service. 
Eleven out of one college class at Edinborough offered them- 
selves; one of whom, a scholar of notable promise in Keith- 
Falconer’s own department, and a kindred spirit it is said, was 
assigned to the mission at Aden, and is probably by this time 
there,—may God bless him,—taking up the work where he 
left off. We may think of that young man standing beside 
Keith-Falconer’s grave, and oft repairing to it, to renew above 
its mound, his faith, his courage, and his consecretion. A 
sacred spot to him it will be, and to those who succeed him, 
and to many another in all time to come. 
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This earl’s son was, in our earthly way of speaking, cut off 
in his prime, his early prime. But was he cut off? Living 
and dying he was the Lord’s. And who shall say that the 
fruit of his dying; the holy inspirations kindled by his exam- 
ple; causing his works to follow him as they are doing, is not 
to be reckoned with his life ? 

Who can compute the value of his memory : being just what 
it is, to the church and to the cause of Christ? Perhaps, if he 
had filled out the full measure of his days, and had died an old 
man, having done all that he hoped to do, we should not have 
had so much reason to be thankful for him. At any rate we 
have reason to be thankful to him, various reason. He is the 
sign of a good many things that those who believe the Chris- 
tian revelation, and that the kingdom of Christ is coming on 
earth; who are hoping and praying, and laboring toward that 
event, may well regard with gratitude and uplifting of heart. 
And, not the least, as was said in the beginning of this; that 
there is still in our generation a virtue abiding in the Gospel 
of the New Testament, to mould and fashion the all-surpassing 
individual of that confessedly supreme type of humanity, the 
Man of Faith. 


JOSEPH H. TWICHELL. 
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Articts IL.—BRYCE’S “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryon, Author 
of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” M. P. for Aberdeen. In 
three volumes. London: MacMillan & Co. In two vol- 
umes. New York: 1888. 8vo, pp. xx. 750, 743. 


In taking up or in laying down Mr. Bryce’s book, it is 
impossible to avoid several familiar reflections. For example, 
it is just sixty years since Sidney Smith, castigating our na- 
tional habit of self-adulation, asked: “In the four quarters of 
the globe, who reads an American book? . . . Under which of 
the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every sixth man a 
slave, whom his fellow-creatures may buy and sell and tor- 
ture ?”’—and here is an English book of three sturdy volumes, 
over 2000 octavo pages, altogether on American institutions 
and life, and American slavery has been by law extinct for 
almost a quarter of a century! Here also is a book that has 
the value which must have suggested the aphorism—“ A foreign 
nation is a contemporaneous posterity.” And this book too 
forces us to remember, and to contrast it with, other books 
written of America; most of all, with that classic for style and 
spirit, so fascinating to the young ambition of America, and, as 
we deliberately think, so philosophical,—the “ Democracy in 
America” of Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Resisting for the present the impulse to comparison, such as 
almest bars our way, we cannot help venturing again so far 
into the region of commonplace as to call to mind the well- 
observed fact, that insularity is a characteristic of the general 
British or English mind. With but few exceptions, it is only a 
matter of degree between different English minds. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Goldwin Smith just now thinks that if woman suffrage 
should prevail in England, its prevalence here would be greatly 
accelerated, English political precedents having such influence 
in the United States! And Mr. Smith has lived here and in 
Canada for more than twenty years! Whether Mr. Bryce is 
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among the few admitted exceptions, or how far he is affected 
by the fact of his nationality, will best appear as we proceed to 
examine his work. Putting aside, so far as is possible, all pre- 
possessions and prejudices—using these words in their best sense 
—it will be our main aim to see how truthful, how life-like, a 
picture Mr. Bryce has drawn and filled up, of the American 
commonwealth. 

One welcome limitation is imposed to our task—the Article 
of Prof. Baldwin in the April number of this magazine. It 
will be neither needful nor prudent to attempt to glean in the 
field which he has harvested. 

The plan of Mr. Bryce’s work involved at least one special 
difficulty, which ought in justice to him to be kept in mind. 
His effort was to describe the American commonwealth, both 
in general and in detail, laying the greater emphasis apparently 
on the details. Such a plan, well carried out, necessarily in- 
volved much patient plodding, along with a due degree of an- 
alytical skill and philosophical observation and discussion. In 
such a work, one or the other quality is quite apt to stand in 
the way of the best result. If details, mere items of infor- 
mation, greatly predominate, the book may be in a sense valua- 
ble; it will hardly be readable; and a highly valuable book 
must be readable. If discussion or generalization, on the other — 
hand, be undertaken, on too slender a ground-work of informa- 
tion or exact facts, the result can in no sense be highly valua- 
ble. 

Mr. Bryce has had this problem to meet, and we think he 
has met it with a fair degree of success. If the saying of Car- 
lyle be true, that the biography of any man truly told, would 
be interesting, there is nevertheless a wide range of varying 
values in matters of detail, and it certainly produces a sense of 
incongruity to be told in the height of grave discussion of one 
of the foremost features of our government, that “each senator 
sits in a morocco leather covered arm-chair, with a desk in 
front of it.’ The fact has value for some purposes, perhaps for 
historical or literary realism, but it does not quite go well 
with other facts which have undoubted historic and diagnostic 
value in presenting such a theme as Mr. Bryce has to do with. 
He has plainly, however, worked in the spirit of his own re- 

VOL. XIV. 28 
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mark ; “‘ The inquisition of the forces which move society is a 
high matter; and even where certainty is unattainable, it is 
some service to have determined the facts.” (vol. i., p. 14.) The 
vast number of facts here gathered and arranged, make one of 
the most remarkable features of the work. The accuracy of 
the statements of fact is equally remarkable. Still it is an 
open query whether such a book as the author tells us he first 
intended—“a study of the more salient social and intellectual 
phenomena of contemporary America”*—would not have 
been more effective and more permanently valuable, in a lit- 
erary as well as in an historical and forensic way. 

The aim fixed upon by Mr. Bryce—“the picture of the 
American commonwealth as a whole ”—made it inevitable thst 
our political system, our system of government, should be the 
leading motive of the discussion, the foremost object in the 
picture. The result is that the present book is divided into six 
Parts ; the first two being strictly confined to the framework of 
the Federal and State governments; the next two, to the forces 
that operate the governments—the party system, and public 
opinion; the next, to illustrations and reflections on the work- 
ing of the governments ; leaving only one of the six parts to 
what our author calls “Social institutions.” To our mind, 
there is a sense of disproportion in the result, in view of Mr. 
Bagehot’s acute and just remark: “Success in government in 
England, as elsewhere, is due far more to the civil instincts and 
capacities of our race, than to any theoretical harmony or per- 
fection of the rules and formule of governmental conduct.” 
The American people are a more important factor of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth than the American constitution or govern- 
ment. Mr. Bagehot has further remarked, that “any blame 
cast on the American constitution is so much praise to be given 
to the American people.” And again: “The American people 
extol their institutions and so defraud themselves of their due 
praise. But if they had not a genius for polities; if they had 
not a moderation in action singularly curious where superficial 
speech is so violent; if they had not a regard for law, such as 
no great people have yet evinced, and infinitely surpassing 

* Preface, p. ix. Note. The references in this Article are to the pag- 
ing of the three-volume, octavo edition. 
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ours, the multiplicity of authorities in the American constitu- 
tion would long since have brought it to a badend.”* This is 
the highest praise, and praise from Ossar, with no note of 
insularity. The American constitution and government may 
be easily criticised; the really incommunicable attribute and 
secret of the American commonwealth is the qualities of the 
American people, to which Mr. Bagehot pays this remarkable 
tribute. 

Mr. Bryce has grasped and presented the idea of our dual or 
compound system of government and what it involves and im- 
plies, with all the ease and power of a master,—an effort which 
has baffled many foreigners. It is, of course, the key to all 
knowledge of our political system, as well as its most striking 
and pervading characteristic,—“ the existence of a double gov- 
ernment, a double allegiance, a double patriotism.” (vol. i., p. 
16.) The brief second chapter of Part I, is, all in all, the most 
admirable and luminous passage of this book. Its statement of 
principles and conditions, its illustrations, its statements of re- 
sults, are all exquisitely apt, and accurate. But Mr. Bryce 
has hardly been equally successful in the succeeding chapter 
which treats of the origin of the constitution. Throughout 
this chapter,—Chapter III., of Part I—admirable as in many 
ways it is, lurks the prime error that our constitution was, 
substantially and cuaracteristically, the result of the creative 
power and genius embodied in the convention of 1787. Thus 
Mr. Bryce says, in language which reminds of Mr. Gladstone’s 
on the same point: “ The Convention had not only to create de 
nove, on the most slender basis of pre-existing national institu- 
tions, a national government,” etc. (vol. i., p. 28.) We add, 
with deference, that this fallacy seems to be accompanied and 
interwoven with the equally fallacious notion that there is a 
very wide contrast, in their working and effects, between writ- 
ten and unwritten constitutions. 

It has been made clear beyond almost any other conclusion 
of our history and upon evidence open to all, that the Ameri- 
can constitution was and is the strict result of historical evolu- 
tion, the fruit of experience here in America, aided to a con- 
siderable extent, by English experience, and slightly by some 


* English Constitution, pp. 289, 290. 
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general conclusions of political philosophy, particularly those 
presented in Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois,” published a lit- 
tle less than forty years before the convention of 1787, and at 
that time retaining undiminished its extraordinary and rightful 
hold on the public mind. The great general influence of this 
work is visible in the actual thought and discussions of the Fed- 
eral convention, in the debates of the State conventions, and 
especially in the Federalist ; and we are reminded to note here 
that Sir Henry Maine has been led, on this point, into almost 
the only remark in the whole range of his writings, which seems 
to us an over-statement or a seriously questionable conclusion, 
when he says that “it may be confidently laid down, that 
neither the institution of the Supreme Court nor the entire 
structure of the Constitution were the least likely to occur to 
any body’s mind before the publication of the “Esprit des 
Lois.”* 

The conclusion that the American constitution is a natural 
historical growth is verifiable by reference both to its separate 
provisions and its broad scheme and outlines. This has been 
done, once for all, in brief, by the remarkable Article of Prof. 
Alexander Johnston in the New Princeton Review for Septem- 
ber, 1887,—an Article which marks a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of, as well as in the only proper method of valuing, 
our constitution,—an Artiele “the virtue of which is,”—con- 
trary to what was wittily said of one of Montesquieu’s earlier 
works,—“ in its facts,” not less than “in its views.” To the 
reading, study, and verification of this Article, we commend 
whomsoever would begin to well understand our government 
or the American commonwealth; and to this end we quote 
from it these weighty words: ‘The best reason for American 
pride in the constitution lies, not in the creative genius of its 
framers, nor in the beauty and symmetry of their work, but in 
the fact that it was and is a perfect expression of the institu- 
tional methods of its people.” 

The marvel of the framing of the constitution, on which 
Mr. Bryce so much dwells, is not diminished by this view of 
its origin, nor are Hamilton’s words which he quotes, made less 
correct :—“ The establishment of a constitution, in time of 


* Popular Government, p. 218. 
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profound peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole people, is 
a prodigy to the completion of which I look forward with 
trembling anxiety.”* But an historical error is not apt to be 
so mischievous as a philosophical fallacy. Mr. Bryce seems to 
us to have fallen into the latter, as we have hinted, in his 
almost habitual mode of contrasting written and unwritten con- 
stitutions. His favorite descriptive equivalent of “ written,” 
in this relation, is “rigid.” He carries in mind and conveys to 
the reader the idea that an unwritten constitution, by its nature, 
is flexible, and a written one, by comparison, rigid. 

The first essay in Mr. Bagehot’s “English constitution,” 
should be read in view of this distinction. He there remarks, 
in substance, that whoever would treat of a living, working 
constitution,—“ a constitution that is in actual work and power” 
—meets the special difficulty, that “the object is in constant 
change.” “A contemporary writer,” he observes,— who tries 
to paint what is before him is puzzled and perplexed ; what he 
sees is changing daily, Other living governments are 
changing too.” 

This is both acute, true, and important. We speak, in ordi- 
nary phrase, as does Mr. Bryce, of written and unwritten con- 
stitutions and laws, but in a high sense the law or force which 
really controls and fixes governmental and social development 
and progress is always unwritten. It is beyond the wit or 
power of man greatly to trammel up the future. Circum- 
stances and exigencies of life, changing needs and desires of 
men or communities, adapt, modify, or override written consti- 
tutions and laws. True it is, as one of our great orators has 
said :—“ Nature’s live growths crowd out and rive dead matter. 
Ideas strangle statutes. Pulse-beats wear down granite, whether 
piled in jails or capitols. The people’s hearts are the only title- 
deeds after all.”+ The history of the development of our gov- 
ernment and law since 1789 teaches this lesson. Certain large 
outlines of government were sketched in our constitution ; cer- 
tain general relations between the States and the United States 
were established ; certain broad powers to be exercised by the 
several departments of the national government were defined ; 


* Federalist (Dawson), No. 85, p. 615. 
+ Wendell Phillips ; Speeches and Lectures, p. 267. 
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certain leading limitations upon both the States and the United 
States were fixed; such was the written constitution. And 
then this constitution was committed to the keeping and work- 
ing of a young, hopeful, ardent people, by position and in large 
degree by training, dissociated from the traditions of Europe, 
and committed to influences and principles opposed to those 
traditions; such was the unwritten constitution. No consider- 
ate judgment will say less than that the great ideas of the writ- 
ten constitution were wise with the wisdom of experience, and 
of the spirit fitted to inform with power and beneficence the 
new government. Yet in the light and retrospect of a century, 
it is plain that our constitution as it exists and operates to-day, 
——its success as well as its actual development,—is due, more 
than to its framers, to three great facts and forces in our his- 
tory, outside of the written constitution—(1) the unequalled 
practical sagacity, influence, and patriotism of Washington, as 
President ; (2) the intellectual, moral, and judicial greatness of 
Marshall, as Chief Justice; and (3) the profound depth of the 
influence and effects of the civil war of 1861 and its causes, 
Without these forces, it is entirely conceivable that with the 
same written constitution, our national development, political 
and otherwise, might have been widely and essentially different 
from all we now see. 

Perfect, or great rigidity of constitution, absolute inflexibility 
of construction, are as impossible as they are undesirable. If 
human language would lend itself to such results, human so- 
ciety would not. But language is incapable of excluding 
all looseness and uncertainty of meaning. The opposing 
rules of strict construction and liberal construction, are applied 
or may be applied to any written document. Centripetal 
and centrifugal forces exist in human society as truly .as 
in physical nature. The radical and conservative tendencies 
are inherent in different mental constitutions. These facts 
make it inevitable that men of equal intellectual integrity and 
power, of equal purity and patriotism, will find not only diver- 
gent and hostile meanings in the same written instrument, but 
meanings not attached or perhaps dreamed of by its authors. 

If a close contrast be made of the American and British con- 
stitutions,—one, a type of written constitutions, the other, of 
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unwritten,—we think the result is that, under the influence of 
public opinion, the American constitution has been, or has been 
made, more flexible, less “rigid,” than the British. A small 
part, if any, of the advantage or disadvantage of our constitu- 
tion, as respects its practical adaptability, is to be assigned to 
the fact that it is written, and not unwritten. Traditional ten- 
dencies, historical influences, are more inflexible and controlling 
than written formule or texts of government. Whoever has 
not learned this, seems to us not to have read clearly the teach- 
ing of experience. 

As between the British constitution and ours, or indeed 
almost any other unwritten constitution, so-called, the addi- 
tional error of fact arises, which is expressed by saying that the 
former is written, while the latter is unwritten. If, as Mr. 
Dicey so lucidly points out, the British constitution is divided 
generally into the /aw of the constitution, and the conventions 
of the constitution,—into original statutes, charters, enactments 
of some sort, on the one hand, and traditions, customs, pre- 
scriptions, on the other hand,—the latter are as clearly and 
fully expressed and written to-day for all their uses and pur- 
poses, as the former. To call a constitution which began 
largely in mere prescriptions which are now and have long been 
accurately and fully recorded and expressed in terms, an wnwrit- 
ten constitution in contrast with ours, is a distinction which 
would be worthless, if it were not misleading. So far, there- 
fore, as Mr. Bryce’s picture of our government and people is 
affected by the distinction which he in terms lays down in de- 
scribing our constitution as written or rigid, it must be pro- 
nounced inaccurate, not life-like. As an example of this influ- 
ence, Jet us specify the following passage (the italics being 
ours) in which he is setting the experience of the framers of 
our constitution over against such experience as Englishmen 
might have had in 1787: 

‘‘They had the inestimable advantage of knowing written or rigid 
constitutions in the concrete: that is to say, of comprehending how a 
system of government actually moves and plays wnder the control of a 
mass of statutory provisions defining and limiting the powers of its sev- 
eral organs. The so-called Constitution of England consists largely of 


customs, precedents, traditions, understandings, often vague and always 
flexible. It was quite a different thing, and for the purpose of making 
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a constitution for the American nation an even more important thing, 
to have lived under and learned to work systems determined by the 
hard and fast lines of a single document having the full force of law, 
for this experience taught them how much might safely be included in 
such a document and how far room must be left under it for unpredict- 
able emergencies and unavoidable development.” (vol. i., p. 38.) 


It will be seen from the fourth chapter, that our author while 
stating the nature of the Federal government and its precise 
objects, with precision and correctness, and even affirming that 
the Federal plan was “the application to the wide sphere of the 
nation of a plan approved by the experience of the several 
States,” and that “the plan had, in the States, been the out- 
come rather of a slow course of historical development than of 
conscious determination at any one point of their progress,” 
still carries along to the end his fixed conception and phrase of 
a “supreme or 7igid constitution.” (vol. i., p. 45.) 

Mr. Bryce closes his third chapter with this paragraph : 


‘* Lastly, they (the American people in 1787) had one principle of the 
English common law whose importance deserves special mention, the 
principle that an act done by an official person or law-making body in 
excess of his or its legal competence is simply void. Here lay the key 
to the difficulties which the establishment of a variety of authorities 
not subordinate to one another, but each supreme in its own defined 
sphere, necessarily involved. The application of this principle made it 
possible not only to create a national government which should leave 
free scope for the working of the State governments, but also to so di- 
vide the powers of the national government among various persons and 
bodies as that none should absorb or overbear the others.” (p. 38.) 


We have not been sure at times that we have correctly appre- 
hended the author’s meaning here. In all regular or constitu- 
tional governments and under all political systems which under- 
take to regulate the powers and conduct of government, acts 
done in excess of the powers conferred or defined, whether by 
written or unwritten constitutions, are of course without author- 
ity. This is not so much a principle of law, as a result of 
reason, a logical necessity. But in referring this “principle” 
to the English common law, we are certainly unable to agree 
with our author ; still less, in ascribing to it special importance 
in reaching the result of our constitution. 

It is perhaps hazardous to attempt to state what is, either by 
comparison with other constitutions, especially the British, or 
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with other ideas or principles embodied or applied by it, the 
foremost idea or principle of our constitution; but if the 
necessity existed, we should by no means follow Mr. Bryce in 
the paragraph just quoted. We should turn rather to one of 
the noblest opinions of our own Supreme Court, and there 
read :—‘ There are rights in every free government beyond the 
control of the State. A government which recognized no such 
rights, which held the lives, the liberty, and the property of its 
citizens subject at all times to the absolute disposition and un- 
limited control of even the most democratic depositary of 
power, is after all, but a despotism. . . . The theory of our 
governments, State and National, is opposed to the deposit of 
unlimited power anywhere. The executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branches of these governments, are all of defined 
and limited powers. There are limitations of such power 
which grow out of the essential nature of all free governments. 
Implied reservations of individual rights, without which the 
social compact could not exist, and which are respected by all 
governments worthy of the name.”* 

Here is stated, as it seems to us, the most characteristic idea 
which possessed the convention of 1787. They had, as Mr. 
Bryce well remarks, the experience of the English constitu- 
tion; for their oracle of political philosophy, the treatise of 
Montesquieu; and they had the experience of their colonial 
and State governments. (vol. i., pp. 35, 36.) But they had 
what was, if not better, yet more indelibly stamped on their 
political conscience, the conviction that absolutism should have 
no place in our political system, no analogue in our political 
vocabulary. Following the lead especially of this conviction 
—a conviction growing more from experience than philosophy— 
they set metes and bounds to all the authorities of the govern- 
ment they provided for and established. It was their will, not 
any one principle or more of the English common law, which 
guided them here. They traced the lines of power for all de- 
partments, delimiting the extent of every authority and agency, 
but they had not then framed a constitution, or set up a 
government. In Mr. Webster’s words: “It should be called, 
rather, a collection of topics for everlasting controversy ; heads 


*Mr. Justice S. F. Miller, in Loan Ass’n v. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655. 
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of debate for a disputatious people.” To all this, therefore, 
they added simply the provision :—“ The judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this consti- 
tution.” Their work then became a constitution; its result 
and fruit, a viable government, not because, as Mr. Bryce ap. 
pears to think, of the force or application of the principle that 
acts done in excess of power or authority are simply void, but 
because of the extension of the judicial power of the national 
government to all “cases” arising under the constitution, 
Judicial power being power to hear and determine controver- 
sies between parties capable of bringing such controversies into 
civil courts,—a power not political in any sense, but sharply 
distinguishable from it, and exercisable only in the discharge 
of the function of hearing and deciding causes in their nature 
cognizable by courts of law and equity,—this provision of the 
constitution is simply the grant of power to the national courts 
to hear and decide cases arising under the constitution and 
brought in courts by parties authorized by law to there sue and 
be sued. Z/zs is the device, the key, the principle, which 
makes our Union other than a rope of sand,—warranting the 
remark of Sir Henry Maine, that “the Supreme Court is not 
only the most interesting but a virtually unique creation of the 
founders of the government,’—but, as he elsewhere remarks, 
with exquisite accuracy, a court whose “functions arise from 
its very nature,” under a constitution “forged from local ma- 
terials,””* 

We have dwelt so long on this point, not because the error 
we have pointed out so greatly affects the practical value of 
Mr. Bryce’s examination of our system of government, but 
because of its theoretic inaccuracy, and the complete inade- 
quacy of the explanation offered by our author, of the crown- 
ing wisdom and prescience of the men of 1787. 

The five chapters,—V. to LX. inclusive,—with the XXth and 
XXIst,—given to the President and his office, are filled with 
careful analysis, acute observation, and interesting historical 
details and contrasts. In these chapters, however, the opinion 
is more than once hinted, which appears in terms on page 84, 
that “the ordinary law was for some purposes practically sus- 


* Popular Government, pp. 217, 209. 
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nded during the war of secession ;” to which is added :— 
«But it will always have to be similarly suspended in similar 
urises, and the suspension enures to the benefit of the Presi- 
dent, who becomes a sort of dictator.” 

Our surprise is greater at this remark from the fact stated 
by Mr. Bryce in his preface, that “the greater part of the 
proofs of these volumes have been read by one or other” of 
several very eminent American jurists and publicists named. 
When and where, we beg to be informed, was the ordinary 
law practically suspended during our civil war? It cannot 
be meant that it was suspended as to the insurgents; for our 
ordinary law of course did not reach them. It must be meant 
that at the North, in the loyal States, this suspension of the 
ordinary law took place. This is important; for if the state- 
ment is an error, it is more and worse than an error; it is a 
grave imputation on our system of government as well as on 
one of our Presidents, and our people. Did the courts any- 
where cease to sit during the war? Was crime unpunished or 
were civil wrongs unredressed? Did litigation cease for want 
of aforum? Did that finis litiwm, which is not for the inter- 
est of the public, supervene? Surely not. The United States 
were carrying on war, under the constitution, with the people 
and governments of eleven States. War measures were taken 
and carried out; that is, armies were raised, governed, and 
maintained; levies were made and conscriptions enforced ; 
military law was applied to military forces; and martial law 
was in a few instances proclaimed and enforced agreeably to 
the conditions warranting it, according to public law. In one 
aspect only that we now recall, was any executive, legislative, 
or judicial authority exercised during the four years of inter- 
necine struggle, which could bear even the name of “suspen- 
sion of the ordinary law.” This was the executive proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln of September 24, 1862, by the terms 
of which “the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in respect to 
all persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during the 
rebellion shall be, imprisoned in any fort, camp, arsenal, mili- 
tary prison, or other place of confinement, by any military 
authority, or by sentence of any court-martial or military com- 
mission.” It is true that the constitution in section 9 of the 
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Article defining the legislative powers of the government, de. 
clares, that ‘the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it.” The weight of authority 
clearly is, in our opinion, in support of the view that Congress 
alone may judge of the occasion warranting such suspension of 
the writ, but it is to be remembered that most eminent lawyers 
and jurists warmly maintained the rightful authority of the 
President to suspend the writ in the manner and on the occa- 
sion referred to. This instance furnishes no precedent, there- 
fore, of a claim to suspend the privilege of the writ as a mere 
exercise of the executive will, but as the exercise only of a 
power vested in the President by the constitution. Except, 
however, in this instance, what warrant can be found for the 
remark, thus gravely and formally made here, and elsewhere 
assumed and virtually repeated ¢ 

Not only was the ordinary law not suspended in fact during 
the civil war, but the Supreme Court has never failed to 
assert the doctrine that the constitution and laws of the land,— 
“the ordinary law”—are never and can never be suspended. 
That court in Zx Parte Milligan,* says, “It can serve no 
useful purpose to inquire what the laws and usages of war are, 
whence they originated, where formed, and on whom they 
operate; they can never be applied to citizens in States which 
have upheld the authority of the government, and where the 
courts ure open and their process unobstructed.” 

Again, it says: “The constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, egually in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all classes of men, a 
all times, and under all circumstances. .... Not one of 
these safeguards (contained in the consitution), can the Presi: 
dent, or Congress, or the judiciary disturb, except the one con- 
cerning the writ of habeas corpus.” Attention is then called 
to the fact that Congress did in March, 1863, pass an act 
authorizing the President to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus, and that in September, 1863, the President 
exercised this power. “Every one,”—continues the court,— 
“in the military or naval service is amenable to the jurisdic 
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tion which Congress has created for their government, and 
while thus serving, surrenders his right to be tried by the civil 
courts. All other persons (italics, the court’s), citizens of States 
where the courts are open, if charged with crime, are guaran- 
teed the inestimable privilege of trial by jury. This privilege 
is a vital principle underlying the whole administration of 
criminal justice; it is not held by sufferance, and cannot be 
frittered away on any plea of State or political necessity.” 

We confess nothing in this book, for reasons we have now 
explained, has surprised us so greatly as this comment of Mr. 
Bryce. It is not possible to say less than that it is a total and 
grave error as to fact and as to theory, as to the past and as to 
the future. 


The chapters from the Xth to the X XIst are concerned with 
the legislative powers of the government. Our author’s capa- 
city for orderly analytical treatment and for subduing facts to a 
perspicuous arrangement at once intelligible and attractive, 
appears here to its best advantage. His general estimate of 
our actual Senate an upper House of legislation, seems to us 
too high absolutely,—too high also relatively to the lower 
House. His development of the causes which he conceives 
have made our Senate a successful feature of our system, is 
most valuable, the chief cause being thus sententiously put :— 
“Tt is built on a wide and solid foundation of choice by the 
people and consequent responsibility to them ;” and he regards 
the chief object of the constitution in providing the Senate to 
be “the creation of a centre of gravity in the government, an 
authority able to correct and check on the one hand the “dem- 
ocratic recklessness ” of the House, on the other, the “ monarch- 
ical ambition” of the President” (vol. i., p. 150). Mr. Bryce, 
we are glad to observe, has not failed to note the abuse covered 
by the soft name—“ Senatorial courtesy,”—as well as the 
powerful impulse given to the spoils system, by the Senate 
marketing its powers of confirmation and rejection of Presi- 
dential nominations. 

One remark of our author upon the Senate we are at an 
entire loss to account for, whether to attribute it to naivete, to 
inadvertence, or to a belief in its strict truth. On page 158, 
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he says: “The Senate now contains many men of great wealth, 
Some, an increasing number, are senators because they are 
rich; a few are rich because they are senators,” ete. The im- 
plication of this phrase is plain, and we are forced to think it a 
correct observation of our “ Millionaires’ Club,” but our interest 
here is in its subjective cause and motive with Mr. Bryce. Ags 
it stands, it is an attack not exceeded in boldness and direet- 
ness by any partisan newspaper writer or pamphleteer of our 
own country. 

The difficulty of describing a constitution actually in opera- 
tion, which Mr. Bagehot has remarked, exists in describing the 
Senate,—it is in perpetual flux. Still, we think it is safe to 
say that for the past twenty years, it has as a body lagged, 
rather than led, in the race of ability, patriotism, public spirit, 
political reform, and statemanship, as compared with the other 
House, or with the executive and judicial branches. This is 
due to causes which Mr. Bryce observes merely as facts—* the 
creation of a set of traditions and a corporate spirit,” and its 
growing plutocratic character and tendency. Since the death 
of Mr. Sumner, it would not be easy to name one senator of 
the highest order of ability or of the highest senatorial bear- 
ing and character. Let one who doubts this make the attempt. 
The Senate has now and has always had, a number of members 
who by reason of fair abilities, long service, assiduous cultiva- 
tion and observance of the “traditions” and “ corporate spirit,” 
as well as by habitual subservience to party spirit, have become 
leaders of the Senate as well as great party leaders. One need 
not be so invidious as to give names in order to verify this 
opinion. The lack of legislation is by no means one of our chief 
evils, but of wise legislation or of attempts or aims at wise 
legislation, we have had a plentiful lack in the Senate. 
Just now too, the tendencies seem downward. More and 
more, the Senate is becoming what Mr. Ingalls recently styled 
it, in welcoming a new Senator,— “The finest Club in 
America.” 


The chapters on the committees of Congress, on congres- 
sional legislation, and on congressional finance—XV., X VI., and 
XVII.,—are especially able and valuable. Our author rarely, if 
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ever, loses sight of the broad difference between the British Par- 
liament and our Congress in respect to the extent of their power. 
Parliamentary omnipotence is a perfectly accurate phrase as ap- 
plied to the English national legislature. Congressional om- 
nipotence is precisely as great a solecism as executive omnipo- 
tence would be. The idea has no place in our system. Mr. 
Bagehot, with his usual effectiveness and accuracy of expres- 
sion, divides the British constitution into its dignified and its 
gficient parts. “The efficient secret,” he says, “of the British 
Constitution is the close union, the nearly complete fusion of 
the legislative and executive authorities.” ‘The Cabinet,” he 
further observes, “is a combining committee,—a hyphen which 
joins, a buckle which fastens, the legislative part of the State to 
the executive part of the State.” “The Americans,” he con- 
tinues, “of 1787 thought they were copying the English con- 
stitution, but they were contriving a contrast to it.”* He 
describes our government as a type of composite governments, 
the English as a type of a simple government, in which the 
ultimate power on all questions is in the same hands, the ulti- 
mate authority in the English constitution being “a newly- 
elected House of Commons.” This is admirable description. 
It is lucidity itself. If Mr. Bryce has hit upon no like illumi- 
nating terms and phrases, he has not overlooked the distinctions. 

In the light of these contrasts, as well as from the nature of 
the theme, Mr. Bryce’s chapter on congressional finance is of 
prime interest. Nowhere are the contrasts between the British 
parliament and our national legislature so patent as in their 
respective methods of dealing with financial questions, particu- 
larly the constant topics of taxation and revenue. While it is 
generally idle to try to weigh the advantages of the one against 
those of the other,—the problem being one of adaptation or 
suitableness to the history, habits, and conditions of the nation 
or people,—yet there are grounds on which the British legisla- 
tive methods of finance seem, concretely as well as abstractly, 
wiser, more efficient, and more salutary than ours. Here Mr. 
Bryce is at his best,—not so much by way of argument as of 
elucidation. He sees, and puts his finger on the anomalies of 
our congressional finance. In view of the excessive revenues 
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under the tariff recently prevailing, “the Committee of Ways 
and Means,” he acutely points out, “ have no motive for adapt- 
ing taxation to expenditure.” If this be true,—and Mr. Bryce 
makes its truth clear, if any intelligent man ever really doubted 
it,—is it not the most remarkable present fact regarding the 
American commonwealth? <A tenet, a postulate, an axiom, of 
all systems heretofore, from Charlemagne and Alfred to the 
last Minister of Finance in any government of Europe, is set 
aside, overthrown, discarded, here. Mr. Bryce, though writing 
only objectively of this point, deserves thanks for the clearness 
and fidelity with which he has made this anomaly of our ad- 
ministration stand out. He states, moreover, the only reason 
why we have been able so to defy the consequences of our vio- 
lation of economic law, in these sentences : 

‘¢ Under the system of congressional finance here described, America 
wastes millions annually. But her wealth is so great, her revenue so 
elastic, that she is not sensible of the loss. She has the glorious privi- 
lege of youth, the privilege of committing errors, without suffering 
from their consequences.” (Vol. i., p. 244.) 


Contrary to our antecedent expectation, we regard the three 
chapters of this work,—X XII. to XXIV. inclusive,—as second 
to no others in grasp and development of their theme,—the judi- 
cial system established by and under the constitution. The 
treatment is compendious but of extreme clearness and aptness, 
and the chapters are crowded with judicious observations and re- 
flections. Thus, he says: “It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the American constitution as it now stands, with the mass of 
fringing decisions which explain it, is a far more complete and fin- 
ished instrument than it was when it came fire-new from the 
hands of the Convention. It is not merely their work but the 
work of the judges, and most of all of one man, the great 
Chief Justice Marshall” (p. 339). Again, referring to the 
well-known decisions (in 1876) of the Granger Cases,* he says, 
with effective moderation : “I do not presume to doubt the cor- 
rectness of these decisions; but they evidently represent a dif- 
ferent view of the sacredness of private rights and of the 
powers of a legislature from that entertained by Chief Justice 
Marshall and his contemporaries.” Here also he directs atten- 
tion to what he evidently regards as a covert and insidious 
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attack made on the integrity, authority, and independence of 
the Supreme Court in 1870, in the appointment of two 
new judges and the subsequent reversal of the first legal- 
tender decisions of that court. He implies here, rather than 
asserts, that resort was had, in the mode of attack, to the dis- 
credited partisan practice of English prime ministers in afforcing 
the House of Lords. “ What prevents,” says our author in con- 
eluding the X XI Vth chapter, “such assaults on the fundamen- 
tal law—assaults which, however immoral in substance, would 
be perfectly legal in form? Not the mechanism of govern- 
ment, for all its checks have been evaded. Not the conscience 
of the legislature and the President, for heated combatants 
seldom shrink from justifying the means by theend. Nothing 
but the fear of the people, whose broad good sense and attach- 
ment to the great principles of the Constitution may generally 
be relied on to condemn such a perversion of its forms. Yet 
if excitement has risen high over the country, a majority of the 
people may acquiesce ; and then it matters little whether what 
is a revolution be accomplished by openly violating or merely 
distorting the forms of law. To the people we come sooner or 
later; it is upon their wisdom and self-restraint that the sta- 
bility of the most cunningly-devised scheme of government 
will in the last resort depend.” (vol. i., pp. 359, 360.) 

All this is judicious and timely in itself, but Mr. Bryce was 
scarcely justified in connecting these strictures and observa- 
tions with the historical events in 1870 to which he refers. He 
seems plainly to have understood that the creation of two addi- 
tional judgeships by Congress in 1869 and the appointments 
made by President Grant, were pre-arranged parts of a scheme 
to secure the reversal of the legal-tender decisions of 1870; but 
no evidence exists which appears to us to support such a view, 
and it may not be amiss to put the facts again on record here. 

In 1866, Congress, moved no doubt by its antagonism to 
President Johnson, provided that no vacancies arising in the 
Supreme Court should be filled until the number of judges 
should be redaced to seven. In April, 1869, the number was 
increased to nine, the act to take effect on the first Monday of 
December, 1869. The first legal-tender cases* were decided in 


* Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wall., 603, and following case in same vol. 
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conference, November 27th, 1869, when the court actually had 
eight members present, the decisions being announced from the 
bench February 7th, 1870, three of the eight judges dissent- 
ing. The act increasing the number of judges, therefore, was 
passed before the first legal-tender decisions were made, even 
in conference, and the act took effect before the decisions were 
known to the public. 

Judge Grier, one of the members who joined in the decisions 
of November 27th, 1869, resigned February 1st, 1870, and 
Judge Strong was appointed to the vacancy, February 18th, 
1870; Judge Bradley was appointed to fill the additional 
judgeship under the act referred to, March 21st, 1870. At the 
same term of the court, at which the first decisions were made, 
the Attorney-General acting, as is presumable, under suggestion 
or instruction of the administration, moved to reopen the 
question ; the motion prevailed by the votes of the two new 
judges added to those of the three judges who had dissented 
from the first decisions; the question was reargued and the 
former decisions were reversed on May Ist, 1871, by the votes 
of the same five judges, four judges dissenting. These facts 
are of course of record and undisputed.* What is not of 
record and what is disputed, is that the two new judgeships 
were created, or the two new judges selected, in order to reach 
this result. That the President and Attorney-General regarded 
the first decisions as erroneous in principle, and unfortunate in 
their possible consequences, is not questioned ; but that they 
contrived, alone or with others, to “ pack” the court to secure 
their reversal, we think is not a warrantable judgment upon 
the facts. The true point of criticism seems to us to be the 
willingness of the five judges to reopen and reverse a solemn 
adjudication of the court once made and published. On this, 
much may be said, and speaking from our own conviction that 
the first decision was right and the second wrong, as well as 
the conviction that such questions once decided ought not to 
be reopened, we deeply disapprove the action of the majority 
of the court in 1871; but we do not think the idea or charge 
that it was a predetermined scheme to which the President, the 
Attorney-General, Congress, and the majority of the court, 
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consciously lent themselves, is supported by any facts or any 
just inference from facts. 


Mr. Bryce’s Part Second—sixteen chapters—is given to the 
description and discussion of the State governments, under 
which title he also treats of rural local government and the 
government of cities. He is right in remarking the fact of 
the relatively slight attention paid, by foreigners especially,— 
though the same is true, to too large a degree, of our own 
writers,—to this part of the American political system. We 
have called attention to the fact that historically almost every 
feature of our national constitution had been tried in the State 
constitutions,—even the right and duty of the supreme judica- 
ture to set aside laws violating the fundamental charter of the 
government.* There is no way, therefore, of studying the 
Federal constitution deeply or adequately, except through the 
State constitutions. With the true historical instinct and 
judgment, Mr. Bryce discerns the value of this, and in these 
chapters works upon these lines. He allows himself, however, 
to fall at once into a statement and discussion of the vexed 
question of “sovereignty ” as between our States and Nation, 
and of the right of secession by the States and coercion by the 
United States. Americans, we think, will not regard his state- 
ment of these questions or his observations upon them, as ade- 
quate or correct. We know it is still common in this country 
to decry the historical argument which is thought to support 
the view that the Union is and was meant to be, indissoluble, 
and the constitution to warrant coercion of States or the people 
of States into subjection to the national government. Thus a 
recent biographer of Daniel Webster has gone so far as to say 
in regard to the argument of Mr. Webster in the Hayne 
debate :—“ The weak places in his armor were historical in 
their nature . . . . When the constitution was adopted 
by the votes of the States in popular conventions, it is safe to 
say that there was not a man in the country from Washington 
and Hamilton on the one side, to George Clinton and George 
Mason on the other, who regarded the system as anything but 
an experiment entered upon by the States, and from which 


* See, again, Prof. Johnston’s article, ut supra. 
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each and every State had the right peaceably to withdraw, a 
right which was very likely to be exercised.”* Mr. Bryce’s 
position is much milder, not to say more nearly tenable, than 
Mr. Lodge’s. He says: “Technically, the seceding States had 
an arguable case; and if the point had been one to be decided 
on the construction of the constitution as a court decides on 
the construction of a commercial contract, they were possibly 
entitled to judgment.” (vol. ii., p. 87.) 

It is impossible here to enter at length on the discussion of 
these topics, least of all to attempt to array the historical 
evidence of the intentions of those who framed and those who 
adopted the constitution in 1787 and 1789. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying we regard the historical argument as conclusive 
in support of Mr. Webster’s contention, and this opinion, on 
proper challenge, we should try to make good. Mr. Lodge 
is only so far right as this; the States, the people of the 
States, the leaders of 1787 and 1789, did regard the consti- 
tution and its system of government as an experiment. 
They had infinite solicitude as to its working and results, 
They knew it must depend for its success and permanence on 
the support of the people of the States who collectively or 
aggregately were the people of the United States. Doubtless 
no man in 1789 dreamed of forcing the new government on 
the States. Its ratification was made conditional on the assent, 
in the prescribed mode, of nine States. It could not of neces- 
sity be made to last after its repudiation by a physical majority 
of the States or of the people. It could not to-day ; nor could 
any other government. 

But historical evidence, as little as the terms of the constitu- 
tion, shows that any State or men in 1789 conceded or asserted 
the right of “each and every State to peaceably withdraw.” 
We know of no evidence warranting or even giving color for, 
such a statement. Our government was one of consent on the 
part of the governed, from the first; it is so now; it must 
remain so. But from 1789 to 1861, the people had given their 
consent and the government which was the result of their 
consent, was in 1861 clothed with the perfect right, as it had 
always been since 1789, to enforce its authority, by all the 
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means granted by the constitution, over all the territory and 
people of which it had once acquired sovereignty as a govern- 
ment. The sufficiency of a majority to create and empower a 
government is a postulate in our system. Only a majority,— 
not all—of the people represented in the State conventions 
consented to or ratified the constitution. No State was forced 
to ratify, but when ratification by a majority of a State conven- 
tion took place, all the people of that State were bound, and 
we know of no historical evidence impeaching this view. 
Secession was, therefore, not an “arguable” cause. It was 
revolution. Its argument was force ; its right, the right only 
of revolution. 

We deplore unsound views on this point, but if they exist, 
we are not sorry to see them put forward, especially by our 
owncountrymen. Put in the form finally stated by Mr. Bryce, 
his question is no question to Americans: “ When is a majority 
entitled to use force for the sake of retaining a minority in the 
same political body with itself?’ (vol. ii., p. 515.) There can 
be but one answer,— whenever the majority sees fit.” <A 
majority of the people zs the people. A majority may not use 
its power; but it is never, in our system, without the power to 
coerce the minority to obedience to the constitution, and laws 
passed pursuant to the constitution. If this be not so, our 
system is not worthy to be called a system of government. 

Mr. Bryce’s treatment of the whole topic of the State gov- 
ernments is copious, learned, and intelligent, and bristles with 
points which we should gladly touch upon, if space allowed. 


The third general division of Mr. Bryce’s book, the forces 
which operate the government,—the party system, and public 
opinion—is not the least important or interesting. The power 
of parties; their control of men, official and unofficial; the 
methods of our parties; the dangers and abuses now existing 
and those on the horizon; the portentous spoils system which 
is the outgrowth of parties ; bribery and election frauds, on the 
one hand, so candidly, wisely, and fearlessly treated in Chapter 
LXV.; the power and value of public opinion; the analysis of 
its sources and forms; the effects on the government here, on 
the other hand, are some of the high topics of this division. 
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Our author everywhere regards public opinion in America ag 
specially predominating and salutary. “In no country,” he 
says, “is public opinion so powerful as in the United States; 
in no country can it be so well studied.” (vol. iii., p. 11). 
“Toward this goal (‘government by public opinion’), the 
Americans have marched with steady steps, unconsciously as 
well as consciously. No other people now stands so near it.” 
(vol. iii., p. 22). “Towering over Presidents and State gov- 
ernors, over Congress and State legislatures, over conventions 
and the vast machinery of party, public opinion stands out, in 
the United States, as the great source of power, the master of 
servants who tremble before it.” (vol. iii., p. 25). 

One chapter in Mr. Bryce’s discussion of the phenomena of 
public opinion in America is entitled “The fatalism of the 
multitude.” It is a chapter of much interest, the result of a 
curious and somewhat esoteric analysis or view of the facts and 
appearances which seem to have suggested it. Our author 
identifies it at first with “ what is commonly called the Tyranny 
of the Majority,” since it “disposes men to acquiesce in the 
rule of numbers.” Remarking that “no race is naturally less 
disposed to a fatalistic view of life than is the Anglo-Ameri- 
can,” he still thinks that “even in this people the conditions of 
life and politics have bred a sentiment or tendency which 
seems best described by the name of fatalism.” (vol. iii., p. 115). 
In immediate juxtaposition, he uses, apparently as equivalents 
of fatalism, the terms “self-reliance,” ‘“ independence,” “ indi- 
vidualism,” “personal consequence,” and other like terms. 
We have read Mr. Bryce’s ratiocination at this point with 
highly aroused interest and have interrogated ourself whether 
there were really anything in it, anything which answered to 
the thing described or to the description. We are not unwill- 
ing to be shown a new thing, albeit it has been for long under 
our eyes. 

Mr. Bryce’s fatalism is, so far as we can comprehend it, a 
new species of fatalism. As the conclusion of some philoso- 
phizing, he finds that the basis of our fatalism lies in the fact 
that “the belief in the right of the majority lies very near to 
the belief that the majority must be right.” (p. 121). Now, if 
this be fatalism, are the Americans, characteristically or to any 
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appreciable degree, subject to it? We must answer that we 
think not, neither the more intelligent nor the less intelligent. 
The right of the majority to rule is cordially admitted and 
firmly held in the United States, but one is quite at a loss to 
find any evidence, any facts, which seem to support the view 
of Mr. Bryce. He presents none; his chapter is a pure tissue 
of ratiocination or speculation. But if we “descend from this 
top of speculation,” what do we find? A fatalistic acquies- 
cence in the judgment of the majority? A discouraged, 
reluctant, or weak assent of the defeated minority to the 
omniscience or even ordinary wisdom, of the majority? Our 
observation answers, No. We find deeply rooted in the same 
soil with the doctrine of the right of the majority to rule, the 
doctrine, firmly acted on ordinarily by all classes of our great 
electorate and people, that for all purposes except as a source 
of government, a working rule of administration, “one, with 
God, is a majority ;” that at the audit of reason, of morals, of 
conscience, votes are, as Carlyle mourned that they were not, 
“weighed, not counted.” Nothing can exceed the confidence 
with which we reject Mr. Bryce’s reflections at this point. 
The less intelligent Americans are not more subject to what 
our author calls fatalism, than the more intelligent. What is 
discontent or petty rebellion with the former, is disapproval 
and high resolve to make might mean right by the same rule 
of the majority, with the latter. 

With Mr. Bryce’s succeeding chapter on the “Tyranny of 
the Majority,” we are in hearty agreement. With Tocqueville, 
whose searching words he quotes—“ La majorité trace un cercle 
formidable autour de la pensée. Au dedans de ces limites, 
Pecrwain est libre, mais malheur a lui il ose en sortir,—he 
finds in this fact one of the chief stains on our history, and, we 
cannot help adding, he acquits us too easily of some degree of 
like tyranny at present. (Vol. iii., pp. 141, 142). 


Though we must pause here, we devoutly wish every Ameri- 
can might read and re-read Chapters XCV. and XOVI. on “ The 
true faults of American Democracy,” and “The Strength of 
American Democracy.” Our praise here shall be ungrudging 
and unmixed. The entire chapters are faithful, just, tonic, in- 
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spiring, and may well close our examination of the contents 
of Mr. Bryce’s beok, already prolonged beyond the ordinary 
limits of a modern magazine Article. 


Of the moral qualities and value of Mr. Bryce’s work we 
have decided opinions which, after some criticisms and a few 
strictures, we are the more willing to set forth. We rate it for 
accuracy of information, for variety and fulness of research, 
for fairness and sobriety of opinions, and for unbiased conelu- 
sions, among the great books of the day. We should be sorry 
to think that our criticisms might lessen the estimate it has 
already won or which it might hereafter win and hold. But 
we will be candid ; in a purely literary or a purely forensic aspect, 
this book cannot rank at all with several other English books 
which discuss our constitution, government, and institutions, 
The even, clear, fine, texture both of style and thought is want- 
ing. We name here Maine’s “ Popular Government,” Bage- 
hot’s “English Constitution,” and Dicey’s “ Law of the (En- 
glish) Constitution.” These writers are all great masters of 
thought and style. Indeed, it is our long-settled opinion that 
Sir Henry Maine’s style, for the purposes to which he has put 
it, is absolutely unsurpassed anywhere. Mr. Bryce’s book has 
almost no resemblance, in this great respect, to the works we 
have named. He has painted a vast canvas: in it he has set a 
great number of figures ; the measurements and proportions are 
generally accurate ; the separate items of the painting may be 
exactly drawn ; but we miss the precise effect of a great picture. 
It is necessarily too crowded for the best art, has too many 
figures or points of attention, lacks the subtle effects of light 
and shade, as well as the total impression, of a true masterpiece. 
We do not quarrel with the work ; we receive it with respect 
and gratitude; it is the work of a noble-minded, true friend, 
one who has treated us here with high friendship, and in doing 
this work has well earned our praise and respect. But now, to 
understand what we mean by our qualifications of praise, let 
one take down one’s “ Democracy in America.” Here is a 
great style, even as seen in translations. Here too, in spite of 
a recent critic’s remark of its “simple philosophizing,” is the 
eye of a philosopher and prophet, and the hand of an artist. 
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The work is imperishable ; for it has what Mr. Lowell tells us 
is the only warrant of permanence in literature—style,—that 
literary something to be felt rather than described, or which, in 
the fine phrase of Buffon, “is the man himself.” One passage 
from “ Democracy in America,”* will best point this contrast 
and close our review :— 

“On the continent of Europe, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, absolute monarchy triumphed over the ruins of 
the oligarchical and feudal liberties of the middle ages. Never 
were the notions of right more completely confounded than in 
the midst of the splendor and literature of Europe 
And at the very time, those principles, which were scorned or 
unknown by the nations of Europe, were proclaimed in the 
deserts of the New World, and were accepted as the future 
creed of a great people. The boldest theories of the human 
reason were put into practice by a community so humble that 
not a statesman condescended to attend to it; and a legislation 
without precedent was produced off-hand by the imagination 
of the citizens. In the bosom of this absolute democracy, 
which had as yet brought forth neither generals, nor philoso- 
phers, nor authors, a man might stand up in the face of a free 
people and pronounce amid general acclamations the following 
fine definition of liberty :— 


“Nor would I have you mistake in the point of your own liberty. 
There is a liberty of corrupt nature, which is affected both by men and 
beasts to do what they list; and this liberty is inconsistent with 
authority, impatient of all restraint; by this liberty ‘sumus omnes 
deteriores ;’ ‘Tis the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all ordi- 
nances of God are bent against it. But there is a civil, a moral, a 
federal liberty, which is the proper end and object of authority ; it is a 
liberty for that only which is just and good; for this liberty, you are 
to stand with the hazard of your very lives, and whatever crosses it is 
not authority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty is maintained in a 
way of subjection to authority ; and the authority set over you will, 
in all the administrations for your good, be quietly submitted unto by 
all but such as have the disposition to shake off the yoke and lose their 
true liberty, by their murmuring at the honor and power of authority.”+ 


From such conceptions of civil liberty and government, our 
nation chiefly took its rise and early strength. Its youth is past ; 


* Reeves’ Translation, p. 42. 
+Gov. Winthrop, in Mather’s Magnalia Ch. Am., vol. ii., p. 13. 
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its years roll into the centuries ; it attracts the attention of the 
nations and excites the hopes of patriots and philanthropists,— 
the generous and thoughtful of all lands ;—each generation 
as it passes across the stage will make or mar its fortune 
and destiny ; but our generation may well be grateful to Mr. 
Bryce for his impulse towards what is good, and his warm- 
ing of what is evil, in our government, our institutions, and 


our people. 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
New York City. 
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Articte II].—PROFESSOR JOHN F. WEIR ON “THE 
NATURE AND MEANS OF REVELATION.” 


The Way: The Nature and Means of Revelation. By Joun 
F. Were, M.A., N.A., Dean of the Department of Fine 
Arts in Yale University. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 


Tuis volume is evidently the result of much earnest thought ; 
it evinces great familiarity with the Bible to which it continually 
and reverentially appeals as of decisive authority ; and it breathes 
throughout a devout and Christian spirit. It makes a profound 
impression on the reader of the truths that the most fundamen- 
tal reality in the universe is Spirit; that God is very near to 
man, immanent and active in the material universe and in the 
soul of man and in the spiritual system to which man belongs ; 
and that no man can realize his true end, his normal condition, 
and his real well-being without union with God. Thus its 
doctrine is at the extreme opposite of the Sadduceeism of this 
day which acknowledges no reality except what is perceivable 
by the senses. And it reaches the conclusion that miracles, 
instead of implying a violation of law and being contrary to 
reason and so a burden oppressive to Christian faith, come 
from the sphere of deepest reality, the spiritual, and are accord- 
ant with the real constitution of the universe, with its most 
fundamental and comprehensive laws and with its highest ideal 
and end. Thus the volume aims to remove the practical un- 
reality to many minds of God and the spiritual world, in which 
the seeds of skepticism find the soil for rank and prolific 
growth. 

In seeking these practical results the author takes untenable 
positions. Positions resembling these have been held at dif- 
ferent times in the history of the church. But the author of 
the volume before us has evidently worked them out afresh by 
his own thinking. The criticism of his work must be that all 
the truth and all the good practical results which it presents 
are better secured by other lines of thought more accordant 
with sound philosophy and the true meaning of the Scriptures. 
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The author conceives of man as body, soul, and spirit; the 
physical, the psychical, and the spiritual man. Man is born 
into a natural life, including both the physical and the psychi- 
cal. By virtue of his psychical endowments he is capable of 
moral consciousness and judgment. But his spirit is divine, 
imparted in regeneration. “Through a natural birth man is 
but an existing soul, half created, not yet ‘made alive: he is 
organically prepared for life, but not really quickened until he 
receives ‘the Spirit which is of God.’ By this means a ‘new 
man’ is formed in the soul; it is not the old man made over, 
but a distinct creation ensues to which the old is ‘conformed’ 
or ‘conjoined,’ as its outward or natural personality 
not a human spirit that is quickened into life, but the one only 
Spirit is imparted to the soul, being individualized in man as it 
was in Christ; and this individualized or human Spirit is 
divine.” (pp. 42, 43.) “For there is one only Spirit, which is 
God.” Man was not created a spiritual being and is not so at 
birth; he is then “merely a psychic vessel, prepared for the 
reception of the Spirit when imparted by Christ; ‘and they 
shall be filled like bowls.’ .... The soul is the human ego, the 
basis of the natural man; and the natural man is wholly au 
‘unsanctified vessel.’” (pp. 25, 49.) A somewhat similar view 
was held by Rothe, from which he inferred the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. 

But if man is not endowed with the attributes of a personal 
spirit before regeneration, if he is only the natural man, but 
half-created, he cannot be a free-agent ; he cannot be on proba- 
tion; he has not the powers essential to know God, to choose 
between God and self as his supreme object. He is no more a 
factor in the new creation or new birth than he was in his first 
creation or his natural birth. The conception is also tinctured 
with Pantheism. The one and only Spirit that is God indi- 
vidualizes itself in a man; “and this individualized spirit in 
man is of one substance with the Father” (p. 256). The per- 
sonal ego of the man is lost in God. This is also a common 
characteristic of mysticism. Even Mohammedism, which by 
its barrenness is a religion least of all fitted to nourish mys 
ticism, has its mystics. A Sufi, after long meditation and self- 
abnegation, awakes in rapture in the thought that he himself is 
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God. The same tincture of pantheism appears in the mys- 
ticism of the Middle Ages. 

But all which is true and of good practical influence in this 
doctrine is equally attained in the doctrine that a man is born 
with all the powers of a personal spirit potential in him; that 
these as he grows are developed in conscious action; that thus 
he is a free agent able to do right or to do wrong, to accept 
God’s grace or to refuse it; that the Holy Spirit comes to him 
from the Father and the Son, and compasses him with the 
gracious influences of God’s redeeming love; and that the man 
may accept the proffered grace, may open his heart to receive 
and bow his will to obey the heavenly influence. Thus he 
comes, not into identity of being with God, but into a moral 
and spiritual union by God’s grace laying hold of him and his 
laying hold of God’s grace in faith. Thus he comes into his 
normal condition of union with God, through which all his 
powers and susceptibilities are normally developed. Thus the 
distinct personality of the man is retained, yet God dwells and 
works in him and he is a worker together with God. 

The threefold distinction of body, soul, and spirit is used to 
explain what Paul calls the spiritual body. As the psychical 
man is in the physical body, so the spirit is in the psychical 
body, using the psychical powers of reflection and action, as 
the psychical soul in life had used the senses and powers of the 
physical body. Hence the psychical body separated from the 
physical acquires a relative independence of space, so that the 
rapidity of its motion is analogous to the swiftness of thought. 
“For the natural man is a personal manifestation of the soul in 
a natural world, clothed in a physical body; but the spiritual 
man, whose destiny it is to become an angel of God, is a per- 
sonal manifestation of the Spirit in a spiritual realm, clothed 
in a psychical body. The physical body is a key to the forces 
and substances of the natural world, while the psychical body 
bears a similar relation to the spiritual world At dissolu- 
tion the former falls away from the latter and reveals a corre- 
sponding organism invisible to the physical eye, but of which 
the Scriptures abound in illustration; the ‘ opening of the eyes’ 
of seers and prophets, enabling them to discern the forms of a 
spiritual realm, is the uncovering of the psychic senses of this 
interior organism in man.” (pp. 48, 49.) 
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As to God’s revelation of himself to man, as recorded in the 
Bible, the author recognizes it as having its basis in God’s 
action upon and among men, the historical record of which 
begins with Abraham. But it is no part of the plan of this 
volume to discuss the history. This certainly would be a great 
omission, if the aim had been to discuss God’s revelation of 
himself in its full significance. For God’s historical action in 
the providential and moral government of the world, and pre- 
eminently in the redemption of men from sin, culminating in 
Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit and in the establish. 
ment of his kingdom of righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, is God’s revelation of himself in its primary and 
deepest significance. But the author in treating of revelation 
confines himself to the supernatural disclosure of moral and 
spiritual truths which he regards as constituting distinctively 
the Word of God. For this he finds three modes of operation. 
The first is revelation: things seen and heard from a spiritual 
or heavenly realm ; visions and the like direct communications, 
The second is inspiration: the communication of the divine 
word or teaching through the mind of a prophet. The third 
is illumination: this simply raises the human mind to appre- 
hend as of itself things which may be expressed in terms of 
natural thought (p. 64). He thinks the tendency of the present 
time is to recognize the third of these, as the only means of 
prophetic operation acceptable to the natural understanding. 

As a basis for accepting and interpreting the Bible as the 
revelation of God, he regards it necessary to presuppose a vivid 
sense of God’s continuous action in the universe and of his con- 
tinuous presence and action in human history and human life. 
And “the revelation has in view the gradual unfolding of a 
higher consciousness in man; it marks the passage of the soul 
from a carnal through a moral to a spiritual state, which is the 
‘kingdom of God.’” (p. 104.) In this way man’s receptivity 
of spiritual communications is quickened and he becomes capa- 
ble of receiving larger revelations of God. At the same time 
in the exercise of this higher spiritual sense he can see a deeper 
spiritual significance underlying the form of the revelation. 
Therefore “revelation being ever in advance of the human 
understanding, it is a matter of necessity that its truths should 
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be veiled in symbols having an outward or natural sense, as 
well'as an inward or spiritual meaning.” (p. 4.) “The faith 
of the multitude ever moves forward on a lower plane where 
truth is gauged by the natural understanding and is outwardly 
sustained by dogma.” (p. 113.) Therefore “ Allegory and 
parable are popular forms of expression by which the truths of 
revelation are tempered, as it were, to the natural understand- 
ing in the earlier stages of man’s enlightenment. In them the 
spiritual intention lies hid until, in the fulness of time, it is 
brought to light in an awakened spiritual consciousness 

Thus under the figure of familiar things moral and spiritual 
truths, which constitute the word of God, lie hid.” (p. 4.) 
All the history of Israel before Christ “may be regarded as 
one vast representative symbol of the moral redemption of the 
soul, preparatory to its being quickened by the Spirit imparted 
through Christ.” (p. 104.) Thus the author admits the prin- 
ciple of allegoric interpretation which from Origen’s time 
onward has occasionally made its appearance in the church. 
He seems to assume something like Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
correspondences as underlying the true spiritual interpretation 
of the Bible. He fails to give the full significance of the fact 
that underlying all special communications of truth to individ- 
uals is God’s revelation of himself in his grand course of his- 
torical action in the redemption of man from sin and the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom, culminating in Christ and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, as reeorded in the Bible. 
Through this action God was revealing himself, his own char- 
acter, plan, and design, as a man reveals himself, his character 
and aims through his action. And in this action he was edu- 
eating and developing man in preparation for the coming of 
Christ. Hence the significance of the revelation might not 
have been adequately understood at the time. But it was not 
of the nature of symbol or allegory, but of historical action, the 
fuller meaning of which is unfolded in the progress of the action, 
as the significance of an acorn is unfolded in the growth of the 
oak. In connection with this revelation of himself in historical 
action, he directly communicated truth through visions, through 
the inspiration of prophets, and the illumination of human 
minds, thus throwing light on the significance of his historical 
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action. And when in the fulness of time God comes in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, we have above all the reve- 
lation in Christ himself, the living word, and its elucidation in 
the teachings of Christ and of his apostles. The latter, under 
the teaching of the Spirit, declare further the significance of 
Christ’s work, and expound the things which Christ refrained 
from teaching, when he said, “I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now;” at the same time he 
promised that the Spirit, about to come, “shall glorify me; for 
he shall take of mine and shall declare it unto you ; he shall 
guide you into all the truth.” And so far as in these teachings 
use has been made of symbols, types, allegories, fables, para- 
bles, or rhetorical figures, we interpret them according to the 
laws of interpretation. And in thus recognizing God’s histori- 
cal action culminating in Christ and the Holy Spirit whom he 
sends, the reality of the spiritual world, of its action on us and 
our action in it is more present to us and more clearly revealed 
than in any allegorical interpretation. 

As to visions, the author regards them as the mere opening 
of the psychic eye to see the spiritual reality always present 
though unseen. Thus he explains the transfiguration of Christ. 
“The revelation was not a miraculous disturbance of the estab- 
lished order of things, but simply an uncovering of that which 
is hidden from the outward eye, revealing the truth as it really 
is in all its divine fulness.” (p. 208). “ When it is once clearly 
understood that these manifestations are a revelation and not a 
special miracle, it will be perceived that all things in heaven 
and earth are simply brought to light by Christ.” (p. 212.) 

Because the psychical in man is not the Spirit, but a power 
common to all men, the exercise of psychic vision and powers 
do not prove ihat the person is actuated by the Spirit or is 
declaring a spiritual revelation. There may be false prophets. 
Hence the apostolic exhortation was necessary, Believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they be of God. And 
on his journey to Jerusalem, Paul, under clearer teaching of 
the Spirit, disregarded the prophecies of the disciples at Tyre, 
of the four daughters of Philip, and of Agabus, warning him 
not to go to Jerusalem. From the same point of view the 
author explains the demoniacal possessions. 
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In respect to miracles he says: “The Master set no limit to 
the will-power when rooted and grounded in faith; and it may 
yet be discerned that miracles, so termed, are the natural efforts 
of a will united to the divine; not a special endowment of 
power, but the common heritage of man, if he will but believe.” 
(p. 239.) “To discern in the revelation of Christ, not a special 
or miraculous dispensation, but an orderly bringing to light of 
eternal truth, common alike to all who follow in his footsteps, 
will explain the meaning of his words: ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he who believeth on me, the works which I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do, because 
I go unto the Father.’” (p. 407.) As to the distinction of psy- 
chichal manifestations from spiritual, the author says: “By 
regarding psychical manifestations as spiritual, man has often 
confounded preternatural things with heavenly, and it is from 
this confusion of mind that superstitions spring forth. But 
the day is not distant when the distinction between soul and 
spirit will yet be more clearly drawn with the progress of 
knowledge, and to the great gain of the spiritual consciousness. 
Those prevalent vague ideas which regard the world of spirits 
as an unknowable, formless void, without organic connection 
with the earthly state, will then give place to true conceptions 
based on the verified concrete evidence of scripture; and the 
things which were true for the prophet will then be recognized 
as substantial realities for all time, though transcending the 
scope of a philosophy which does not rise above the data sup- 
plied by the physical senses.” (pp. 93, 94.) 

In the closing chapters the principles set forth in the book 
are applied to determine our conceptions of the risen and 


glorified Christ and of the Holy Ghost. 
SAMUEL Harris. 


VOL. XIV. 30 
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ArticLE IV.—IN MEMORIAM: REV. DAVID TRUM- 
BULL, D.D., OF VALPARAISO, CHILI. 


On the first day of last February, there died in Valparaiso, 
the principal port of the Republic of Chili on the Pacifie 
Ocean, a graduate of Yale who was known personally to many 
of the older readers of this Review ; and whose name, though 
he went out many years ago from his alma mater, has never 
ceased to be remembered here with an affectionate interest. 
It is very gratifying to those who knew him in his college days 
to learn that his death called out in that distant city a demon- 
stration of popular respect which is not common anywhere; 
but which, among an exclusively Spanish-speaking people, is 
certainly something extremely unusual. 

The Rev. David Trumbull, D.D., of whom we speak, 
was the great-grandson of Jonathan Trumbull, the patriotic 
Governor of Connecticut through all the years of the Revolu- 
tionary War, to whom Washington so often turned in the days 
of deepest darkness and trouble for counsel and assistance, and 
of whom he was in the habit of speaking in the spirit of warm 
affection as “ Brother Jonathan.” It is known to all how that 
name became historic—being caught up at once by the popular 
enthusiasm and transferred to the fatherland itself. Going 
back still further in the genealogy of David Trumbull—which 
is rich with the names of others who have been distinguished 
in all the walks of life—it may be mentioned that his family 
was originally of the “ Mayflower” stock. His first American 
ancestors were John Alden and that “ Puritan maiden, Pris 
cilla,” who have been made immortal in American literature 
by Mr. Longfellow. A descent from an honorable ancestry 
may properly be mentioned only when the characteristics and 
principles, which made the ancestors themselves illustrious, are 
worthily maintained and exemplified by those who are descended 
from them. David Trumbull was not only of the “ Mayflower” 
stock but he was a man of the “ Mayflower” stamp; and, after 
more than two centuries have passed, he has reflected additional 
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honor upon the memory of those of his progenitors who helped 
to lay the first foundations of New England. 

The parents of David Trumbull had intended him for a 
mercantile career ; so, on arriving at a suitable age, a position 
was secured for him in New York. But it was not long before 
his thoughts were directed to a very different kind of life. He 
decided to devote himself to the work of the Christian ministry. 
Accordingly, after pursuing the proper studies, he came to 
New Haven, and entered the class which graduated in 1842. 
While here, the connection of his family with that of the elder 
Professor Benjamin Silliman gave him exceptional opportunities 
for making the best use of the advantages offered by the college. 
We are not in possession of the materials which will enable us 
to follow with any particularity the details of his student-life ; 
yet we cannot refrain from alluding to what we ourselves 
remember of the impression that he made upon those who 
came in contact with him. In all that he said or did there was 
displayed a certain nobility of character which was the more 
attractive as it seemed so natural to him. He had a rich vein 
of humor; and we will add—as it seems to have been a charac- 
teristic that was often made a subject of remark wherever he 
went during all his life—his face wore a peculiarly joyous 
expression, which was quite remarkable, and gave an addi- 
tional charm to the genial smile with which he always greeted 
those to whom he spoke. Yet the impression which he gave 
to all was that of a man of marked independence of character, 
and no one could even then have doubted that he possessed, and 
would retain through life, the full courage of his convictions. 

We do not propose to attempt any minute analysis of his 
character. Our object is rather to show, if possible, what kind 
of man he was when he was prepared for his life work, after 
his mind had been expanded and strengthened by the years 
devoted to study and mental discipline. Fortunately a little 
“memorial,” which lies before us, which was printed in Val- 
paraiso just after his death by his friends in that city, enables 
us to do what we wish. In this ‘‘ memorial,” we find an extract 
from a journal which he kept in those early years of his life, 
which presents the man as he was. He had been invited 
by the “Foreign Evangelical Society” to go to Valparaiso to 
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preach to the English and American merchants, sailors, and 
other English-speaking people who were gathered there for 
commercial purposes. In the near prospect of entering upon 
this field of labor, he made a new and serious dedication of 
himself to the service of God; and, as he says, in order “that 
he might be able to keep it more in mind” he “ wrote down 
with his pen” the engagement into which he entered, together 
with a prayer to God “that strength might be given him to 
keep it.” This paper is one which deserves careful reading. 
In it he says: “ My God, I will begin a new life. .... I will 
aim to please Thee every day forward..... I will set out 
not for a partial but for an entire obedience, to love Thee with 
all my heart, and my neighbor as myself. .... In my publie 
life as a minister of the Gospel, I will study Thy word, and all 
truth where it can be found, in candor, with prayer; and will 
apply myself to find out suitable language, figures, and thoughts, 
that others may be taught by my efforts. .... Thou art my 
Maker, my Owner, my Redeemer, and Purifier. I own the 
right, and will aim to feel that I am in no way my own. I de- 
vote myself, tongue, hands, head, affections, imagination, and 
memory, to Thy service. But what is all this? Only bringing 
again what I received from Thee, and have misused, abused, 
and corrupted. The heart I offer Thee I have injured, and 
have now need to ask Thee to repair the harm I have done 
myself. Accept me then with all my powers, not as a gift, but 
as a favor to myself. Fit me to serve Thee, and then make 
use of me—any way Thou shalt please. Use me to live and 
work, or to lie down and die—I put myself at Thy disposal. 


Do just Thy pleasure. 
(Signed,) DAVID TRUMBULL. 


On reading this paper, we think our readers will be inter- 
ested to learn how the young man, who at the beginning of his 
career put his name with all deliberation and seriousness to this 
dedication of himself, succeeded in carrying out in his life the 
noble purpose with which he began his work. It is to be 
remembered that a high ideal is not so uncommon a thing 
among educated young men who have had the advantage of 
good birth. A generous enthusiasm for what is regarded to be 
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the noblest possible career is natural to them, and often seems 
the more attractive for the very reason that it must lead to a 
life of the most complete self-sacrifice. A young man who 
feels no glow of feeling as he contemplates such a career, who 
is without generous impulses, who thinks and cares only for 
himself and his own personal comfort, is of all men to be 
pitied. It more usually happens that men set out with ideals 
of the most lofty description; and then, after a longer or 
shorter interval, are drawn aside, and fail to carry them out. 
With the remembrance of what so often happens, we will 
follow the young missionary whose early life we have sketched. 

When David Trumbull arrived in Valparaiso, in 1845, the 
Chilians were still suffering from the effects of the long mis- 
government of Spain. In 1810, the Revolution had begun 
which resulted, after many years of fighting, in their practical 
independence in 1818. But the supreme power had been only 
transferred from Spanish viceroys to a succession of native 
dictators, who displaced each other in more or less rapid suc- 
cession, as popular tumults were stirred up by rival aspirants 
for the presidency. It was not till 1828 that a Constitution 
was adopted. This proving unsatisfactory, a Convention was 
called in 1831 for its revision, and the result was the present 
Constitution, which was promulgated May 25th, 1833. But 
even this did not entirely put an end to forcible attempts to 
change the government. As late as 1851, there was a formida- 
ble insurrection which came near being successful. Yet, on 
the whole, at the time that Mr. Trumbull arrived in the coun- 
try, Chili had suffered less from revolutionary violence than 
any other of the South American States. Its future prospects 
were more hopeful. As a people, too, the Chilians were natu- 
rally more enterprising than any others on that continent, 
though they had as yet enjoyed little opportunity to give proof 
of it. The government was really to a great extent under the 
control of the ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church, who 
clung to the ideas and the methods which had been derived 
from Spain, and which had come down from the Middle Ages. 
Little effort had been made to develop the resources of the 
country. Education, except for those destined for the learned 
professions, was neglected ; and the people though gay, social, 
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hospitable, and generous, were marked by all the religious 
intolerance and indolence of their Spanish ancestry. 

The young New Englander who had come to labor in a land 
where the institutions and popular habits were so different from 
anything of which he had before had experience, showed his 
wisdom by the line of conduct that he at once marked out for 
himself. He had cast in his lot among a people of another 
race, proverbial for their pride of birth ; for their strong attach- 
ment to an exclusive religious faith ; for their readiness to take 
offense at even imaginary slights; for the suspicious jealousy 
with which they regarded strangers, and above all strangers who 
might be supposed to be seeking to interfere with their estab- 
lished usages. Even the prevailing style of speech, with its 
high sounding exaggerations, was of such a character as likely 
to mislead and perplex one accustomed to the simplicity and 
directness of Anglo-Saxon forms of expression, to a simple 
adherence to facts, and to saying exactly what he meant. We 
have heard that Mr. Trumbull wrote at the time to his friends, 
in his characteristic playful manner, as the result of his first 
impressions, that no where on earth could there be more need 
of the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove. 
The Society which had commissioned him had hoped that he 
would be able to devote some of his time to proselyting labors 
among the Roman Catholics. But he abstained entirely from 
anything of the kind. He devoted himself strictly and with 
all earnestness to the special work of laboring among the 
English-speaking population of the city; and although the 
popular suspicions were at once aroused, and the very presence 
of a Protestant clergyman was considered objectionable, yet he 
was not actually interfered with, or forbidden to go on with his 
work. His life, however, was repeatedly threatened, but he 
pursued his task without a moment’s hesitation. His first 
religious services were conducted in an upper room of a private 
house. In time, his work had prospered to such an extent that 
he was able to lay the foundations of a small chapel; but as 
the walls rose, the popular displeasure was so great that the 
authorities directed him to surround the building with a high 
fence, that it might be screened from public view. But, at 
last, as the result of his labors, he was successful in completely 
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disarming the prejudices of the people; and, before he died, a 
large and commodious church had been built at a cost exceeding 
$70,000. A native Chilian writer, in H7 Heraldo, Feb. 2, 
says: “Rev. Dr. Trumbull arrived among us at the time of our 
first awaking as a free people; and he had to contend against 
the preconceived ideas of a people who were unwilling to 
recognize the excellence of any but a single religious system, 
accepted only from the ministers of the State religion. Who- 
ever separated himself from the official religion, and did not 
address God in temples consecrated by the hand of the Arch- 
bishop, was denied even the necessities of life. The appear- 
ance of Dr. Trumbull among us was considered to be an offence. 
But far from being intimidated, he began his work quietly, 
patiently, constantly, and laboriously. He continued it with 
great perseverance and unquestioned ability. To it he dedi- 
cated all his time; beginning by the example of his upright 
and spotless life, upholding it in the home and at the side of 
the grave, in the church and in the school, in the street and in 
the press, with the constancy of dropping water and the self- 
consecration of an apostle. The fruit of his labor was later on 
incorporated in successive civil, social, and religious reforms.” 
It was not long before Mr. Trumbull perceived that an 
opportunity was offered for the establishment of a school for 
girls. His object, as he declared it to be, was the education of 
those who were to be the mothers of the next generation of 
Chilians. The school was at once a success, and was attended 
by the daughters of the most influential people in the city. It 
was not long, however, before complaints were made, and a 
committee was appointed to examine into his methods. But 
the members of this committee were so impressed by what they 
saw, that in their report they highly commended what they had 
seen. The work which was thus begun so successfully, he fol- 
lowed up throughout his life by advocating the cause of the 
general education of the people as one of the great needs of 
the country. More than one free school owes its existence to 
his own personal labors, and now, everywhere in Chili, schools 
have been established and modern methods of education have 
been adopted. No other State in South America possesses so 
effective an educational system. There are already more than 
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five hundred government schools, besides municipal, private, 
and monastic schools, with an aggregate of 40,000 pupils. A 
strong effort is making to extend these privileges to all classes, 
There are also two normal schools—one for men and the other 
for women. There isa University at Santiago, instruction in 
which is free. There is also a naval academy and a military 
academy. 

Another means of exercising a beneficial influence that Mr. 
Trumbull resorted to was the use of the press. He founded 
and conducted newspapers in English and Spanish, that valuable 
reading might be furnished, and that he might be able to act 
directly through their columns upon the public mind, by the 
discussion of the questions of the day. On one occasion he 
entered into a public argument with one of the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church; and he conducted it in a man- 
ner so able, and at the same time so respectful, and so free 
from all that could be considered objectionable, that he not 
only silenced his opponent, but received the congratulations of 
the leading men of the country. 

It was not long before he began to circulate copies of the 
Scriptures; and, in 1861, he founded the Valparaiso Bible 
Society. At the time of his death, the Society had circulated 
60,000 copies of the Bible, and more than double that number 
of other religious books. His liberality and non-partisan spirit 
were shown by his readiness to codperate with the Roman 
Catholics. On learning that one of the prelates of their church 
was distributing a translation of the New Testament that was 
approved by the Archbishop, he joined hands with him, and 
solicited subscriptions to print an edition of that version for 
general circulation among the Spanish speaking population. 

The course which Dr. Trumbull had pursued had been 80 
prudent from the time that he had arrived in the country that 
at last it began to be understood what manner of man he was. 
The interest which he took in all that pertained to the material 
and moral advancement of the country was recognized. The 
suspicion with which he had at first been regarded was broken 
down completely. A native writer says: “Though in the early 
days of his active and successful proclamation of the Gospel, 
veritable tempests of envy and hatred were raised, yet the per- 
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sonality of Dr. Trumbull was such that little by little it com- 
manded the attention of all such as were watching the outcome 
of his toil; and, as time went on, the whole country recognized 
the claims of his talents and his virtues.” Another native 
writer says that he had gained such general respect in Valpa- 
raiso, that “a prestige” began to surround him. In times of 
difficulty and trouble the municipal authorities hastened to avail 
themselves of his services. He was asked to take part in the 
effort to raise funds for the building of a free hospital; and 
his assistance was sought by the various charitable societies. 
When the cholera visited Valparaiso he was one of the first 
that the Governor called upon to organize a relief committee ; 
and, to the work of caring for the sick and dying, he gave 
freely his time, his sympathies, and his funds, and codperated 
in every way, and in the spirit of the utmost harmony, with the 
official head of the Roman Catholic Church. A native Chilian 
writer in La Patria, Feb. 3d, says: “During those days of 
anxiety, Valparaiso saw Dr. Trumbull in all parts of the city 
where the scourge reaped its largest harvest, offering to all 
words of comfort and of cheer; while in meetings of the com- 
mission, his persuasive and yet authoritative words suggested 
more than one useful measure which served most materially to 
lesson the evils of the epidemic.” 

We come now to another part of the work of Dr. Trumbull, 
which may perhaps be said to have been, in some respects, 
more important than anything of which we have spoken. 
Before his death, as the result in great measure of what he 
did, there was brought about in Chili what was really a revo- 
lution in public opinion on several subjects which vitally 
affected the interests of the people. The extent and the value 
of the services to which we refer can never be accurately esti- 
mated ; but they led to a number of important changes in the 
laws of the country, and further changes are expected yet to 
follow. To a great extent, what he did was by means of the 
personal influence which he was able to exert with the leaders 
of the Liberal party. After these men had learned his ability, 
and become convinced of the unselfishness and sincerity of his 
character, he gained such a hold on them by his genial manners 
and rare powers of conversation, that we are assured they “ fre- 
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quently sought his counsels in public affairs,” and “his wise 
suggestions with regard to them determined the policy of the 
State.” But all this was only after years of unremitting labor 
in the field which he considered peculiarly his own. 

We have already said that when Dr. Trumbull reached Val- 
paraiso, although Chili was a republic, the government was 
administered to a great extent in accordance with the traditions 
of Spain. The powers lodged in the hands of the president 
were so great that he was a veritable autocrat. The whole 
government, also, in all its departments, was under the com- 
plete control of that party among the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics who were thoroughly ultramontane in their views. It 
could hardly be said that there was at that time any Liberal 
party in Chili. Those who cherished liveral sentiments did 
not dare to avow them, but contented themselves with express- 
ing their views in secret; or—after the brotherhood of Free 
Masons had been introduced into the country—in the lodges 
which many of the most active among them joined, and 
through which they sought to do what they could to act upon 
public sentiment. 

The position in which Dr. Trumbull found himself, when he 
first came to Valparaiso, we have also described. The Consti- 
tution expressly interdicted all worship except that which was 
authorized by the State Church. He was told, however, that 
his religious services would be unmolested, if they were only of 
such a character as not to attract public attention. Under 
these circumstances, when his very residence in Valparaiso was 
as it were on sufferance, it would have been highly injudicious 
for him to have made any criticism of the laws or any sug- 
gestion of a change in the policy of the government. 

But there were certain things which were so bad that he 
could not but have his attention turned to them. The laws 
respecting marriage were of such a character as to have a very 
disastrous effect upon the public morals. The control of 
marriage was one of the chief means by which the Roman 
Catholic church maintained its hold over the people. The 
requirements of the law, also, with regard to the celebration of 
marriage were very numerous and vexatious, and the fees 
demanded for performing the ceremony were enormous. 
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Marriage was thus in reality discouraged; and it is said that 
more than one-third of the births in Chili were illegitimate. 
The law also with regard to burial was equally exacting and 
onerous ; and seemed to be arranged for putting money into the 
pockets of the priests. Dr. Trumbull early began to seek 
opportunities to awaken public sentiment with regard to the 
disastrous effects of these marriage and burial laws. Cautiously, 
in his English paper, he pointed out the evils. Year after year, 
in conversation with all with whom he came in contact, he 
called attention to the way that these laws were affecting the 
morals of the people. In time his efforts attracted the atten- 
tion of the members of the Liberal party which had at last 
begun to organize itself. On coming to Valparaiso, Dr. Trum- 
bull, in order that he might the more easily gain access to the 
people among whom he was laboring, had accepted an invita- 
tion to become a member of the Masonic lodge which was 
established among the English-speaking residents of Valparaiso, 
and it is understood that in time he rose in it to high office. 
His standing as a Mason, however, now led to his making the 
acquaintance of the leaders of the Liberal party in the affiliated 
Chilian lodges. But for years little was done. In fact, twenty- 
five years passed before anything was possible. 

At last the opportunity came. In 1870, Don Federico Erra- 
zuriz was elected to the presidency asa Conservative. During his 
term of office, a distinguished officer of the army committed 
suicide, and his remains were accordingly refused a burial in 
consecrated ground. President Errazuriz insisted that the 
burial should proceed, and the ecclesiastics, though they made 
all the opposition in their power, were forced to yield. But a 
crisis was now brought about. A controversy arose which 
speedily led to a division in the Conservative party. President 
Errazuriz and the more intelligent members of the Conserva- 
tives joined the Liberals, and a new party was formed, one of 
whose first objects was to effect a change in these burial and 
marriage laws. Here was the opportunity of Dr. Trumbull; and 
his discussion of the whole subject, now in the Spanish as well 
as in the English newspapers, is acknowledged to have been 
masterly and to have done much to bring about their repeal. 

This success led to an attempt to secure a revision of the 
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national constitution of such a kind that perfect freedom of 
worship would be allowed in Chili, and entire religious equality 
for all before the law be acquired. To this effort to obtain 
full religious liberty, Dr. Trumbull contributed efficient assist. 
ance. At the time of his death, the result which had been 
sought had not yet been attained, but the bill in Congress for 
the revision of the Constitution had successfully passed through 
all the preliminary stages. It had been twice approved by 
Congress, according to the requirements of the Constitution, 


and though the bill failed the third time it was taken up, it — 


was only because, at the time of the vote, there was not a 
quorum present. Its friends are confident that the bill will 
ultimately pass. It is impossible to say how much Dr. Trum- 
bull contributed to this particular change in public opinion; 
but the statement is made in the newspaper, 47 Heraldo, for 
Feb. 2d, that “it was he who brought about this revolution.” 

The importance of what had thus been accomplished by Dr. 
Trumbull, in all these respects, is not to be measured by its 
value to the people of Chili. The influence of his religious 
work was felt all along the Pacific coast of South America. 
To that whole coast, he was a veritable Apostle. Even the 
people of the Islands of the Pacific felt their indebtedness to 
him, and gratefully acknowledged their obligations. Above 
all, the change in the public sentiment in Chili, in favor of 
religious liberty, which to so great an extent was due to his 
persistent efforts, is slowly producing its effects in all the States 
on the Pacific side of the South American continent, and the 
day is fast coming when full religious freedom will become 4 
part of the organic law of every one of them. 

A few years ago, Dr. Trumbull found that his interests had 
become so identified with those of the people among whom he 
had so long lived, that he resolved to make application to be 
received as a naturalized citizen of Chili. To secure this privi- 
lege is no easy thing. The statesmen of that country have 
shown a practical wisdom on the subject of admitting foreign- 
ers to the rights of citizenship in their republic which might 
well be imitated by us in this country. It is considered to be a 
matter of such consequence, that great caution is shown, and 
the formalities with which the obtaining of the privilege is 
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hedged about make it a somewhat difficult matter to accomplish. 
But when Dr. Trumbull applied fer papers of naturalization, 
the proof which was given of the general affection and respect 
with which he was regarded, must have been very gratifying 
to him. According to the newspaper, 47 Mercurio: “On 
hearing his petition, one of the municipal officers, in manifesta. 
tion of the wishes of all, asked that a note might be entered, in 
the record, of the pleasure with which as a body they received 
Dr. Trumbull’s application; and° he asked that without the 
legal formality of placing it on the table, it should be at once 
forwarded to the President of the Republic. The motion was 
unanimously sustained.” This act of Dr. Trumbull, as it 
proved, served to strengthen the feeling of affection with which 
his Chilian friends had long regarded him. It was recognized 
by them as a very touching and graceful proof of his love for 
Chili. One of them said: “ Valparaiso had before felt honored 
in claiming him as the most worthy and best known of her 
foreign residents,” but now they should regard him as “‘a fellow 
countryman and a true brother.” 

The naturalization of Dr. Trumbull was followed at no long 
interval by his death, when the demonstration that was made, 
among all classes of the population of Valparaiso, of the love 
and respect in which this Protestant clergyman of foreign birth 
was held, was something that may well create surprise. Per- 
haps never among any Spanish-speaking people, in either hemi- 
sphere, has an Anglo-Saxon, or a Protestant, received such a 
testimonial of the popular respect. In addition to several 
addresses which were made at his funeral, an oration was pro- 
nounced by Don Francisco Pinto, a distinguished citizen of 
Valparaiso, son of an ex-president of the Republic, in which he 
said that he considered Dr. Trumbull “to have been one of 
those men who appear to be specially sent by heaven into this 
world to do good, to heal many wounds, and to assuage much 
suffering ; to be the best and most discreet friend in the hours 
of misfortune, and the kindest of companions in the days of 
happiness.” He added that “in the streets of the city every 
body uncovered before him,” and he closed by speaking of the 
“eminent services” that he had rendered to tlie State, and 
declared that “Chili, grateful for the many services that he had 
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rendered to her people, will watch over his tour with loving 
kindness and deep veneration.” 

While this brief outline of some of the important results 
accomplished by Dr. Trumbull has been passing in review be- 
fore us, we have been reminded of what is so often said of 
late, that the days have gone by when men are to be found who 
are ready to give themselves to a life of unselfish devotion to 
the work of seeking to elevate and improve their generation, 
Even within the past week, we have read, in the columns of 
one of the most influential daily newspapers in the country, a 
well meaning editorial, deploring the fact—that is indeed too 
true—that the present times are characterized by the haste to 
get rich, but adding, that there is no longer to be found that 
spirit of self-sacrifice which characterized a former generation. 
All such statements are founded on a very superficial observa- 
tion of the facts. Notwithstanding all that is said, we believe 
that there never has been a time when there have been so 
many men who have given an example of high principle, as in 
this last half of the present century. Of course there is no 
question that there are also too many examples of self-seeking 
and self-indulgence. Too many, also, are striving to satisfy 
their consciences, and to apologize for their own want of 
interest in a life of active benevolence, by saying that all men 
are naturally selfish, forgetting that the great object of Chris- 
tianity is to inspire all with higher aims. But the proof is 
every day accumulating, in the biographies of those who have 
lived during the last half of the present century, that there 
never has been an age more prolific of those who have led lives 
of self-sacrifice in behalf of some noble object. We are also 
assured by those who ought to know that there never before 
were more young men, in all our schools for the higher educa- 
tion, who are proposing to themselves the highest ideals, even 
though they can be accomplished only by self-sacrifice. While 
there are those whose ambition is only to pile up wealth, and 
who can find satisfaction only in surrounding themselves with 
all that wealth can give, who find their only stimulus to work 
in fine houses and lands, in fine equipages, and in the glitter of 
silver, and gold, and jewels, there are others who find a higher 
satisfaction and a stronger stimulus in devotion to Right and 
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Duty, and in working for the good of others. To the long list 
of these men who have passed away within a few years we 
add the name of one who was no whit less devoted than they. 
What Livingstone did for Africa; what “Chinese Gordon ” 
did for the Soudan, what it was hoped that Keith-Falconer 
might do for the Mohammedan world, that was done for South 


America by David Trumbull. 
Wiiuiam L, KINGSLEY. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Tuxspay, April 9.—Professor Goodell presented a paper on 
Recent Excavations at Mycene. In connection with an enlarged 


sketch map of the acropolis of Mycens, a general description of 


the locality was given, with a somewhat detailed account of the 
pre-Homeric royal dwelling brought to light by the Greek Arche- 
ological Society in 1886-7. The palace, though not so well pre 
served, closely resembled, in general arrangement and mode of 
construction, that of Tiryns described at length in the work of 
Schliemann and Doerpfeld. Above this palace were found, first, 
a stratum of poorer house-walls, built after the destruction of the 
palace, and secondly, crowning the summit of the acropolis, the 
foundations of a Doric temple, itself probably older than 500 
B. C. The arrangement and depth of these two upper strata 
furnished the clearest evidence of the antiquity of the structure 
first described. Two inscriptions of the second century B. C., 
portions of decrees of the village of Mycene, not only prove the 
existence of a settlement here at that time (contrary to the state- 
ments of Strabo and Pausanias, who represent the site as having 
remained uninhabited after 468 B. C.), but give us a glimpse 
of the village organization, with its popular assembly, various 
magistrates, and religious festivals. Doubtless the settlement 
was dependent on Argos, but must have possessed a considerable 
degree of self-government. Finally a brief account was given of 
the discovery of a number of pre-historic tombs in the slopes of 
the hills about Mycenez. These consist of one or two rock-cut 
chambers, approached by a dromos like that leading to the so- 
called treasury of Atreus. In some instances these passages are 
over 20 meters long and two or more meters wide ; the chambers 
are mostly square, with an area of 35 to 40 square meters. They 
were evidently family vaults, containing each several bodies, with 
a great number of articles of use and ornament, many of which 
are enriched with representations of animals and human figures, 
thus furnishing a mass of valuable material which cannot but 
yield considerable information with regard to the pre-Homeric 
inhabitants of the land. 
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No. 89.—WEEK ENDING May 18, 1889. 


Sunday, May 12.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 4. mM. Rev. 
Edwin P. Parker, D. D., of Hartford. Anniversary Sermon before the 
graduating class of the Divinity School—Rev. Dr. Parker, Center 
Church, 7.30 P. M. 

Tuesday, May 14.—Mathematical Club.—Professor Newton, on the 
formation of a table of mortality; with a table formed from the recent 
General Catalogue of the Divinity School and Mr. Dexter’s Yale Biog- 
raphies. Sloane Laboratory, 7.30 P. M. 

Wednesday, May 15.—Last Day of filing applications for Graduate 
Fellowships and Scholarships. Yale Divinity School Anniversary—Ad- 
dresses by members of the Graduating Class. Battell Chapel, 10. m. 
Yale Divinity School Anniversary—Alumni Meeting and Discussion on 
the Free Pew System. Marquand Chapel, 2.30P.m. Yale Assembly— 
Debate on Local Option. Linonia Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Friday, May 17.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 4 P. 
u. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 
p.m. The Feudal System and the Comitatus of Tacitus—(Lecture to the 
Sophomore Class)—Mr. George. 194 Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Anniversary of the Divinity School, May 15.—Addresses will be de- 
livered by members of the Graduating Class in the Battell Chapel, be- 
ginning at 10 a.M. Inthe afternoon there will be a meeting of the 
Alumni and friends of the school in the Marquand Chapel, beginning at 
half past 2 o’clock, and including a Discussion of the Free Pew System, 
to be opened by the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of Boston, and the Rev. J. A. 
Biddle, of South Norwalk. In the evening, at 6 o’clock, there will be a 
social reunion in the rooms of East Divinity Hall. 

Scott Prize in German—Yale Col’ege.—Seniors who desire to com- 
pete for the Scott Prize in German must report to Mr. Goodrich on or 
before Wednesday, May 15. 

Winthrop Prize Examination— Yale College.—Members of the Junior 
Class who wish to compete for the Winthrop Prizes, are requested to 
report their names to Mr. Dexter, on or before Friday, May 17., 

Woolsey Scholarship Examination—Yale College.—Members of the 
Freshman Class who desire to compete for the Woolsey Scholarship, are 
requested to report their names to Professor Goodell, on or before Fri- 
day, May 17. 

Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships.—Members of the Senior 
Class in College, or recent graduates in Arts, who wish to be considered 
as candidates for any Graduate Fellowships or Scholarships which may 
fall vacant at Commencement, 1889, are requested to communicate with 
Mr. Dexter before May 15. 
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College Compositions.—The last Sophomore Compositions for the 
term will be due on Saturday, June 1, at No. 2 Treasury Building. The 
prizes for the year will be awarded mainly according to the merits of 
these essays. Any subjects may be chosen except those assigned for 
previous compositions. 





SPEECH OF HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN AT 
THE BROOKLYN YALE ALUMNI DINNER, 
MAY 2, 1889. 


Ex-Gov. Chamberlain responded to the toast “The Yale 
Alumni of New York,” as follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Brooklyn Yale Alumni: 

Though I am in the habit of saying and feeling that to make a 
speech—an after-dinner speech—is to pay a very high price for 
one’s dinner, still I should certainly be very churlish if I did not 
say to you that it is a real pleasure to me to meet the Brooklyn 
Yale ‘men on this occasion. If I bring you no adequate spoken 
word, I bring you a warm Yale heart, and I bring you my thanks 
for the honor and pleasure of our meeting. 

It is possible that New York Yale men, surrounded by the ever- 
increasing din of commerce and business, the hurrying tides of life 
and struggle which there go on, may agree with one of our en- 
thusiastic Yale men of New York, who recently declared,—that 
the Yale spirit was all summed up in the one word “Go !”—but 
I venture to hope that somehow, here in Brooklyn, you have 
managed to retain some things of Yale and Yale influence and 
memories which are not quite comprehended in that magnetic 
word “Go!” I, for one, am disposed to amend our New York 
friend’s word and say—“ Think as you Go,” or “Think before 
you Go.” And the truest Yale man is, in my judgment, not the 
man who “goes” fastest or farthest, but the man who carries 
most weight of thought, of character, of scholarship ; aye, most 
of the spirit and attainments of Woolsey and Porter and Dwight ; 
and not the man merely who pushes hardest on Wall Street or in 
the race of mercantile or professional life in New York. 

One other word spoken by my enthusiastic Yale friend to whom 
I have referred, gives me the text for a remark. He said Yale 
oratory too was obedient to the talismanic word “Go ;”—that it 
meant no longer grave and eloquent discourse nor learned and 
witty discourse ; it meant “the lively mingling of anecdotes and 
jests with appropriate comments on passing events!” Well, he 
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was right evidently as to the fact. Yale oratory, in New York 
at least, does consist now chiefly of “ quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles” of oratory. Understand me, I am not prepared to say this 
is not the very highest form of public speaking! What I would 
say is merely that it is a new idea, a modern idea of Yale oratory. 
And I will add that Z love still the roll and cadence of true, lofty 
oratory. I love the ample sweep of view, the gorgeous panoramic 
march, of your own Storrs, the lofty diction and loftier tone, of 
Curtis, the keen blade, the perfect English, the always unselfish 
ideas, of Schurz. 

These voices are, let me say, though not one of them appears 
in our triennial,—these men are true old-fashioned Yale men. 
They love learning, they cultivate letters, they follow ideals, they 
affect the companionship of truth, and they do not make oratory 
a jest, nor life a race for fame or fortune, nor bow to the modern 
Geslers who at every cross-roads demand our homage on penalty. 


I do not think we often enough recall or value highly enough 
when we do, the simple fact of our great Yale companionship,— 
that we are all, the humblest and the greatest alike, members and 
equal sharers in the tie of great memories, great influences, and 
great hopes which are associated with our College and its life. 
Part of that glory, that honor, that priceless heritage of scholar- 
ship, of fame, of patriotism, which almost two centuries and a 
half,—nearly ten generations of the best of Americans,—have 
gathered and earned—is ours. 

More and more, as the years go by, I am led to feel that the 
very best part of college life is its personal associations, its friend- 
ships, the identity which we feel with thousands of other men in 
all our States who have once walked the same paths we have 
walked, shared in the same life we have lived, known the same 

‘noble men and teachers we have known, jearned the same lessons 
we have learned, not merely nor principally from books or lec- 
tures or recitations, but chiefly from men of the noblest aims, 
lives, and characters. There is no tie like it in American life. 
The tie of soldiership, the experience of camp and field, of com- 
mon dangers and triumphs of arms, often bind men with strong 
bands to one another. Sympathies of party, of church, of profes- 
sion, are powerful solvents to blend and fuse men into one body, 
but after all, I know of no tie at once so wide and strong and 
lasting as that of men whose youth was united in a great college. 
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Men who have never known this, perhaps observe and value it 
more than we who have it. I remember once to have talked with 
a man of New England, of Massachusetts, who had become emi- 
nent as a public man,—no mean orator,—a soldier once in high 
command—who might be said to have succeeded highly in life. 
He spoke of a meeting of Harvard men he had once attended and 
addressed. “I would have given,” said he, “all I am or was or 
hoped to be in this world, for one hour, not of their learning or 
scholarship, but of their fellowship; to have been one, not with 
them, but of them.” This he said with emotion, and he was 
right. I would lose all else that I gained, if anything, at Yale, 
sooner than the tie and impulse which brings us here to-night, 
which bids us to a feast of the soul. ”’Tis the truest touch of na- 
ture I ever feel. 

When Walter Scott was wandering, an invalid, limb and hand 
and brain overtaxed with work, in Southern France, you remem- 
ber he tells us of meeting a countryman. The very accent of his 
native soil touched and cheered him. They had no common in- 
terests or tastes, but the poor sick poet and romancer loved to 
hear the voice of one who spoke the accent of his mother, whose 
talk, foreign almost in everything else, was still of dear old Scot- 
land, and its dear old hills, and above all, its glorious old kirk ; 
and he says that uninteresting as this man was in all else, he loved 
him because he was a Scotsman, and when others were wondering 
why he loved his society, Scott says he was repeating to himself, 
Burns’ words : 

‘* My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 

‘* My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 

‘* A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 

‘* My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go.” 
And so it would be, would it not, with one of us, if alone and 
sick in foreign lands, we were to meet the humblest classmate of 
Yale ? 

I thank you, then, Mr. President, and I thank especially my 
good classmate here, Fred. Ward, for giving me this hour of true 
Yale fellowship to-night. 


But what does Yale signify to us? For what does she stand ? 
She stands to-day for all that is best and greatest in the past, and 
for all that is most vigorous and triumphant in the present, of 
American college life. Yes, she stands, for one thing, for victories, 
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unbroken and unparalleled, in the athletic fields of college life,— 
and I want to say a word of Yale athletics. They are not all of 
college life, but they aie a noble, a valuable, an inspiring part,— 
and I trust they will so remain,—of Yale college life. The oar, 
the bat, the ball, the discipline of heart and muscle which they 
combine, ought to enlist our admiration and enthusiasm. I 
missed this, for the most part, as did most of my college genera- 
tion, but I confess I lift my hat now not only to the great schol- 
ars of Yale,—not only to Dwight and Whitney and Fisher and 
Peck and Seymour, but to her athletes,—to Cook, to Camp, to 
Corbin, to Stagg, and to all who have won for us all the untar- 
nished laurels of the championship in athletic sports, of the col- 
leges of America. I read last winter with regret the remarks of 
Dr. Van Dyke at the Harvard dinner in censure and depreciation 
of modern college athletics. I have never happened to know a 
Yale athlete who was not a noble-hearted man; and if hereafter, 
as twenty-five years ago, patriotism should again call for volun- 
teers and martyrs, these athletes, I fear, would outstrip Dr. Van 
Dyke even, in the heroism and power they would give to their 
country. The Robert Shaws leading forlorn hopes at future Fort 
Wagners, the Frank Bartletts marching their comrades to certain 
death at future craters of Petersburg,—the heroes and martyrs of 
new struggles for American “Liberty and Union,”—would, I 
suspect, come from the ranks of these glorious Yale boys of this 
generation, who have bent to the oar at New London, or have 
driven Harvard and Princeton in confusion on the fields of ath- 
letic struggle. 

But I agree, of course, that athletics are not the whole, nor 
even the greater part, of college duty and life, but only an inci- 
dent. One may be absolutely classical, if that be necessary, in 
defending athletics from such aspersions as I have referred to. 
Mens sana, in corpore sano, is good Latin as well as good sense 
and good morals. High athletics, one may reply, are not for the 
many but only the few. Well, high mathematics, high classics, 
high science, are only for the few. It is the example of high ath- 
letics that has given us, and is giving us, and will give us, our 
well-equipped gymnasiums, our most approved racing boats, and 
best developed base-ball ; aad all these are for the many. 

A finer type of physical man is a distinct gain to humanity. I 
remember Mr. Beecher,—and I love to refer to him in Brooklyn, 
—was fond of saying—and it was ever true of him—that “the best 
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brains come from the heels as well as the head.” He meant, of 
course, that a man of intellect with a strong body had his power 
—his power to move and guide men—redoubled in comparison 
with the valetudinarian. 

Gentlemen, there is no way to produce good averages in any- 
thing, except by having a few who are greatly above the average 
we aim at. We observe this truth in all things. We rejoice for 
example, in some abnormal scholar—worth little to the world in 
a superficial view—less surely than an abnormal athlete. Why? 
Because we believe we must have abnormal scholarship in order 
to have normal, ‘The aorist was made for man,” it is true, and 
“not man for the aorist,” as Matthew Arnold so wittily said. We 
applaud the German who digs Greek roots or Hebrew, for a life- 
time, and never writes a line, or speaks a word, or does a deed, 
other than this, that helps mankind. By the same rule, I honor 
Yale athletics. 

But Yale athletes, it happens, by the record, are good scholars 
and good men too. The mud and dust of the arena, do not 
stick to them. Dr. Van Dyke deplores the hard-hitting, the bru- 
tality, as he calls it—of Yale athletics. I think Depew was right 
in remarking that when Princeton should win some athletic vic- 
tories over Yale, the good Doctor would probably forget or over- 
look the brutality. But it is not brutality that wins Yale vic- 
tories. It is pluck, patience, high resolve. Brutality is tabooed. 
If it ever occurs, it is only an incident,—no athlete approves it. 
As well might we say to our Princeton mentor that because theo- 
logians are sometimes the narrowest, most uncharitable, most 
partisan of men, we must abandon theology. 

But, gentlemen, I did not mean to say so much on this matter ; 
but I confess I listen with impatience to current criticisms from 
some Doctors of Divinity and other excellent elderly ladies, of 
Yale athletic games. A great all-round Yale man of to-day 
ought to be, I say, with deliberation, a good athlete, and as long 
as Yale has great athletes, Yale will have a physically well-trained 
and well-developed body of students. 

But Yale stands and must stand always for literary, intellec- 
tual, and moral training and discipline. I have no fear she will 
lose that, and I therefore rejoice at the new dispensation which 
adds to her old pre-eminence, the new. But, Mr. President, I 
should be sorry to seem for a moment to overrate this phase of 
college work and life. The true great aim of college and univer- 
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sity is to train, to discipline, for mental and moral work. We 
stand at the close of the series of observances which have fitly 
marked the end of our first century of national life. If there is 
one lesson we ought to have learned it is, to quote Lowell, that 
“ Material success is good, but only as the necessary preliminary 
to better things. The measure of a nation’s true success is the 
amount it has contributed to the thought, the moral energy, the 
intellectual happiness, the spiritual hope and consolation of man- 
kind.” From material standards, from sordid aims, from de- 
graded practices which environ us, let Yale summon us by an 
irresistible call. Her quarter-millenial draws on. Let it find us 
true, as our fathers in Yale were true, to the higher life, to 
letters, to learning, to high thinking and plain living. Let her 
count up here in Brooklyn a host of those whom no modern plu- 
tocratic influences have warped from rectitude, whom no mercen- 
ary aims have swallowed up. 

Mr. President, I do not often resort to anecdotes, but one oc- 
curs to me at this moment. A gentleman went once to attend a 
friend on the occasion of that friend’s making a speech. After 
the occasion was ended, the friend inquired if he did not think 
the speech ended well. “Yes,” was the reply, “but there was a 
time when I thought it never would /” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Str Monter-Wirtiams on Buppuism.*—Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, has long been well 
known to the circle of those interested in such subjects, by bis works 
on the history, philosophy, and literature of the Hindis, and his 
ability to present these somewhat obscure and abstruse topics in 
a clear and attractive manner. It is therefore with no small 
degree of expectation that we turn to this last work, hoping to 
find some tangible and intelligible treatment of so complicated a 
system as Buddhism iv its various developments. Very much 
has been written about this most interesting subject, but until 
now there has appeared in English no thorough and comprehen- 
sive history of the origin and general development of a religious 
and philosophic system which has at least a fair claim to a place 
among the great religions of the world. The book before us is 
an expansion of a course of six lectures delivered on the Duff 
foundation in Edinburgh in 1888. The six lectures have become 
eighteen, and although a great part of the matter was actually 
delivered, there is practically none of that repetition and padding 
which is almost unavoidably present in mere printed lectures. 
In general we may say of the book, that it is a most admirable 
compend of what people want to know about Buddhism, written 
in clear and concise style, and avoiding as far as possible all 
philosophical obscurities and technicalities. It is intended for 
the general educated reader, and no knowledge of Sanskrit, Pali, 
or Hindi is necessary that one may understand it, though of 
course such knowledge is very helpful. 

Of late the curious phenomenon has been observed, of large 
numbers of educated and intelligent people, in both England and 
America, suddenly becoming enthusiastic over the doctrine of 
the Buddha, comparing this doctrine with Christianity to the dis- 
paragement of the latter, and in general giving society the im- 

* Buddhism, in its Connexion with Brahmanism and Hindiism, and in its Con- 
trast with Christianity. By Sir MonteR MonreR-WILuAMs, K.C.LE. pp. 32 + 
563. O. New York: Macmillan & Uo., 1889. 
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pression that there was in the original teachings of the Hindi 
sage on efficacy in removing the evils of this life, a power towards 
right living, and on inspiration to virtue, which could be found 
nowhere else. For them, the “Light of Asia,” has flashed out 
upon Western civilization with an illuminating power hitherto 
unequalled, and although the majority of men have as yet 
declined to bask in its rays, the devotees of the Buddha are in 
nowise discouraged. It would be tedious to repeat here all that 
they claim for their cult. Suffice it to say, that they would have 
us believe that all that is good in Christianity comes from 
Buddhism, and that in Nirvana only can the soul find rest and 
peace. Now it must be said that in some of the first teachings 
of the Buddha, there are many wise and beneficient precepts, 
similar to those of the Bible, and that to him who sees only 
these, neglects all their later developments, avoids all careful 
investigation of their basis and logical results, and above all does 
not wish to recognize a personal God, they present some attrac- 
tions. But when one comes to study the system of which they 
form apart, one finds at the very beginning that it is thoroughly 
and completely pessimistic,—more so than any other religion of 
the world. Unless a man is an absolute pessimist, and considers 
this life an unmixed evil, he can not logically accept Buddhism. 
The fundamental principle of the Buddha was that existence is 
only an evil, and that the great aim of each man should be to 
live in such a manner that this existence might be totally extin- 
guished as soon as possible. It is hard to see where such ideas can 
find a lodgment now-a-days, unless it be in the mind of a con- 
firmed dyspeptic or hypochondriac. To prevent any such foolish 
enthusiasm, nothing could be better than the information con- 
tained in this book, and we earnestly advise all unfortunate 
persons who feel in their breasts an uncontrollable longing for 
dissolution or absorption in Nirvana, to wait until they can learn 
some of the characteristics of that for which they sigh. More- 
over, Sir Monier-Williams does not write from the standpoint 
of prejudice, and the fact that he is a Christian does not influence 
him unfairly against what is truly good in othersystems. A life- 
long student is not apt to be a victim of prejudice in his specialty. 

In a postscript to the Preface, Sir Monier discusses the various 
estimates of the probable number of Buddhists. It has been a 
widely prevalent notion that Buddhism had more adherents than 
any other religion, and the number has been put as high as 500 
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millions. Sir Monier shows that this error has arisen through the 
custom of calling many of the inhabitants of China Buddhists, 
who are in reality first of all Confucianists or Taoists, but who 
* occasionally conform to Buddhistic practices.” Prof. Legge, and 
Dr. Happer who has made a special study of Chinese statistics, 
estimate the number of real Buddhists in China at 20 millions 
and the whole number in Asia at 724 millions. This is probably 
too low, and Sir Monier’s conclusion is that there are of true 
Buddhists in Asia not less than 100 millions. The Chinese them- 
selves ridicule the idea that they are as numerous as the Confu- 
cianists. It seems probable then that “ Christianity with its 
430-450 millions of adherents has now the numerical preponder- 
ance over all other religions.” Next comes Confucianism, then 
Brihmanism and Hindiism which are practically one, and then 
Buddhism. The idea of the great number of Buddists must have 
arisen from the fact that Buddhism pure and simple attached 
itself in some of its manifestations to the other religions and often 
modified them very sensibly without causing them to lose their 
identity. 

Another prevalent idea with regard to Buddhism is that it is 
making great progress in Asia and threatens to overrun the whole 
continent, whereas the fact is as Sir Monier points out, that it is 
“losing its vitality—gradually loosening its hold on the vast 
populations once loyal to its rule, and has already almost wholly 
disappeared from India proper, though dominating in Ceylon and 
Burma. 

The general plan pursued in this book will be sufficiently indi- 
cated by the subjects treated in successive chapters. Among 
them are the following: The Buddha as a Personal Teacher, the 
Buddhist Law and Monkhood, the Philosophy and Morality of 
Buddhism, Its Changes and Disappearance from India, the Rise 
of Theistic and Polytheistic Buddhism, and at considerable 
length, the Development of the Ceremonies and Rituals which 
are the special features of Modern Buddhism. 

There is a considerable current misapprehension to the effect 
that the teachings of the Buddha were diametrically opposed to 
those of Brihmanism, and that the reformer introduced principles 
which could not in any way be harmonized with the existing 
religion of the country. Now, as has been shown in Sir Monier’s 
other works, Briahmanism was a development of the earlier 
Vedism, and from Brahmanism came Hindiism, including its 
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three subdivisions, Qaivism, Vaishnavism and Qaktism. There is 
a plain course of development discernible in all this succession, 
and the first thing Sir Monier sets out to do in the present work, 
is to show how Buddhism as it developed, accommodated itself to 
the different phases of Brihmanical development, “ admitting the 
Hindi gods into its own creed, while Hindiism also received 
ideas from Buddhism.” The fundamental philosophical difference 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism is that the former is panthe- 
istic, and the latter strictly speaking atheistic, but this philosoph- 
ical distinction could not have a very great influence on the 
average Hindi. The object of the orthodox Brahman was to 
obtain by bodily mortification and penance a sufficient store of 
merit to enable him to acquire supernatural power, and at death 
to be released from the “ bondage of transmigration ” and to be 
absorbed into the One Universal Spirit. The object of the 
Buddhist was by continued and wonderful contemplation and 
meditation to eliminate all desire for existence, and to obtain 
release from transmigration by the total extinction of all existence 
in Nirvana, which to the ordinary mind is synonymous with 
annihilation. The real points of difference between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism were that the Buddha “ was a determined opponent 
of all Brahmanical sacerdotalism and ceremonialism and of all 
theories about the supernatural character of the Vedas.” ‘ Being 
himself a Hindi, he never required his adherents to make a 
formal renunciation of Hindiism, as if they had been converted 
to an entirely new faith. Nor had the Buddha any idea of court- 
ing popularity as a champion of social equality and denouncer 
of all distinctions of rank and ancient traditions—a kind of 
Tribune of the people, whose mission was to protect them from 
the upper classes.” The only sense in which he abolished caste 
was that he founded a sort of “ universal monastic communism, 
affirming that the truest enlightenment was not confined to 
Brahmans but open to all members of all castes.” Its immediate 
popularity was due, probably, mostly to this idea of universal 
brotherhood, but the fact that after a time it lost its hold almost 
entirely in India, shows its real lack of vitality. The result of 
the most curious assimilating forces of this cult, is admirably 
stated on page 13, from which we quote. “Starting (i. e. Bud- 
dhism) from a very simple proposition which can only be de 
scribed as an exaggerated truism,—the truism, I mean, that all 
life involves sorrow, and that all sorrow results from indulging 
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desires which ought to be suppressed,—it has branched out into 
a vast number of complicated and self-contradictory propositions 
and allegations. Its teaching has become both negative and 
positive, agnostic and gnostic. It passes from apparent atheism 
and materialism to theism, polytheism, and spiritualism. It is 
under one aspect mere pessimism; under another, pure philan- 
thropy; under another, monastic communism; under another, 
high morality; under another, a variety of materialistic philos- 
ophy ; under another, simple demonology ; under another, a mere 
farrago of superstitions, including necromancy, witchcraft, idol- 
atry, and fetishism. In some form or other, it may be held with 
almost any religion, and embraces something from almost every 
creed.” This is an excellent statement of the various aspects of 
modern Buddhism, and Sir Monier has well explained his intro- 
ductory statement. In such a brief notice as this, not even a 
sketch of the system can be given, but we earnestly advise 
every one to read this book at his first opportunity. It will 
give him an idea of Oriental belief and practice, not easily 
attainable elsewhere. To the student of Comparative Religion 
it will prove a welcome manual. We can only regret the unpar- 


donable lack of an index. 
Adelbert College. SAMUEL B. PLATNER. 


Nature anp Man.*—Of this volume the first one hundred 
and fifty pages consist of a memorial sketch of the late Dr. 
Carpenter, and the remainder comprises fifteen essays of his upon 
a variety of subjects, and ranging in date from 1838 to 1884. 
Both portions of the volume sufficiently prove one thing, namely, 
the great industry of their author and the breadth of his sympa- 
thies and researches. The early education of Dr. Carpenter was 
not complete, was far from what we are accustomed to call 
“liberal ;” on the contrary, it was desultory and largely self- 
conducted. From the first, however, he showed himself eager in 
inquiry, earnest, self-reliant. He is a mere boy in age when he 
begins his medical studies; although, on account of an interrup- 
tion in them, he does not become a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons until he is twenty-two. For the life of a practicing 
physician he appears to have had little taste or fitness. His 


* Nature and Man. Essays Scientific and Philosophical. By WitLiam B. Car- 
PENTER, with an Introductory Memoir, by J. EstniIn CARPENTER. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1889. 
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career as a writer opens with a paper in the West of England 
Journal, Oct., 1835, on “The Structure and Functions of the 
Organs of Respiration in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms.” 
His wonderful productiveness is evinced by the fact that during 
a half-century of activity as a writer, from that date, Dr. Carpen- 
ter published nearly three hundred articles, papers, and treatises 
of a more comprehensive kind. 

The memorial sketch gives us interesting glimpses of the private 
life of this man, of his struggles for self-support, recognition, and 
influence ; and of the aims which he cherished, as well as of his 
domestic and public characteristics. The principal official posi- 
tion, which Dr. Carpenter filled during the latter part of his life, 
was the Registrarship of the University of London. To this 
position he was chosen in May, 1856. 

This selection of essays shows how wide in range of subjects 
were the researches and conclusions of their author. Besides 
those on the more distinctively physiological and physical sub- 
jects—such as “ the Brain and its Physiology,” and “the Phases 
of Force ’—we are presented with a number on the metaphysics of 
physics, on psychology, and theology. Among the latter class 
are essays on “the Psychology of Belief,” “The Force behind 
Nature,” and the “ Argument from Design in the Organic World.” 
He felt a peculiar interest in promoting a philosophical view of 
biological problems. 

The name of Dr. Carpenter will probably not be intimately 
connected in the future, with any important discovery, or special 
tenet in either physiology or philosophy. But his part in shaping 
the course of investigation and thinking upon these subjects, in 
their connections, was by no means unimportant. His life was 
very full of serious, thorough, and helpful work. And when we 
learn of his passion for organ-music and his skill in playing that 
noble instrument, of his devoted study of the New Testament, 
and of his teaching a class from it, in the Greek, we feel a grow- 
ing admiration for such a fulness of life. To get the picture of 
it as it is drawn in this volume is well worth the expense of the 
book, and the pains required for giving it a careful reading. 


Puysiotocy or THE Sout.*—The “ stand-point” of this book 
is clearly exposed, is even thrust forward; and its spirit and 


* The Physiology of the Soul. By J. H. Wytue, Professor of History, etc., in 
Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, New York: Hunt & Eaton. 1889. 
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method are mildly, but not offensively polemical. The author 
commends it “to his brethren in the Church and ministry ” as an 
effort “to promote positive Christian truth.” It contains six 
chapters on the following subjects: “The Problem of Life,” 
“ Mind and Brain,” “The Physiology of Consciousness,” “ Auto- 
matism and Freedom,” “Heredity,” and “The Biblical Psy- 
chology.” We sympathize heartily with the aim of the writer, 
but we cannot accept his views on most subjects where his treat- 
ment touches upon the sciences of biology and psychology. 

For example, the “outline of argument” (as given to us by 
the author himself) for the first chapter is as follows: “ Biological 
researches respecting living matter shows that it has »owers or 
functions entirely different from non-living matter.” This state- 
ment we might accept after striking out the word “ entirely ” and 
inserting the word “certain” before the words “powers and 
functions.” “The similarity of these powers indicates similarity 
of nature and isa bond of unity.” The meaning which Dr. Withe 
attaches to these words we do not understand. ‘The cause 
of these powers (the cause of the causes? of the phenomena we 
call “ life”) is inexplicable by any materialistic theory ; but all 
living beings of which we have any scientific knowledge are cer. ° 
tainly material structures.” “The existence of a spiritual psyche 
in each organism manifesting itself by vital functions is sufficient 
explanation. The removai of the psyche or bodily death, is 
speedily followed by molecular death.” On the contrary, we 
maintain that the theory of a “spiritual psyche” in every living 
thing explains nothing whatever, but greatly complicates our 
difficulties. When, for example, I cut a moving centipede in two, do 
I with one stroke of the knife create two “ spiritual psyches ”’ out of 
one, viz: a front-part psyche and a psyche of the hinder portion of 
the divided organism? Moreover, since as Dr. Wythe expressly 
admits, the merest speck of bioplasm has all these powers and 
functions of life, we are compelled to postulate for each such speck, 
animal as well as vegetable, a spiritual psyche to sit in it withal, 
and manifest itself by these aforesaid vital powers and functions, 
This certainly involves an immense multiplication of individual 
spiritual principles, all to assist in the explanation of certain 
‘powers and functions,” common to every living speck with 
every other. Since death is the removal of their psyches, every 
lapse of each speck of bioplasm from its vital molecular con- 
dition involves the cessation or transmigration of a soul; and 
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every propagation of a new cell from another cell by fission 
requires the creation of a spiritual psyche peculiar to it. 

Our attitude of alternating assent and consent toward the 
propositions of the other chapters is similar to that taken toward 
the propositions of the chapter on the problem of life. Yet the 
book will have a certain interest and value for those who can 
read it with some independence of opinion derived from previous 
knowledge. This is just the class which will not, we fear, give 
much attention to it; while the brethren in the Church and min- 
istry to whom it is addressed will be likely to be led by it into 
wrong views on matters of biological science. 


Greek Puitosopny.*—“ The following work,” says its author, 
“had its beginning in a series of essays written for one of the 
ethico-religious periodicals of the country.” It does not profess 
to be based upon extended examination of the sources, though it 
bears out the claim that “not a little original study has been 
given to the task.” Zeller is, of course, the principal authority 
for the conclusions taken. 

The book is well balanced and judicious; it divides the entire 
space appropriated to the subject (296 pages) amongst the different 
thinkers and eras, with an admirable regard for the real value, 
magnitude of influence, need of exposition, and abundance of 
resources, belonging to each. It would be difficult to find a 
better compendious treatise for beginning the study of Greek 
Philosophy. 


Devvctive Locic.-—The interest in Formal Logic which is 
taken in the great English universities, as compared with the 
interest in experimental and speculative psychology, seems to us 
in this country somewhat remarkable. This little book aims to 
be as thoroughly as possible representative of the present state 
of logic at the Oxford Schools. It is as densely packed with 
distinctions and definitions as a book can well be. Under a lively 
and thoroughly competent teacher, who could clothe the frame- 
work with attractiveness and mental quickening, it might be suc- 
cessfully used as a text-book. Otherwise, the average beginner 
in logic would find it very dry. 

* A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By B. C. Burt, M.A. Boston: Ginn 


&Co. 1889. 
+ Deductive Logic. By St. Gzoraz Stoox, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, 


& Co. 1888. 
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Primary Epucation.*—To an account of her experience in 
teaching a child of some five years, and an argument with Miss 
Youmans over the question ‘‘ whether children should begin the 
study of botany by the flower or the leaf,” Dr. Jacobi here adds a 
lengthy essay, already published, on the “ Place for the Study of 
Language.” The result is a stimulating and improving booklet 
of some 120 pages. The study of language in beginning educa- 
tion is deprecated—even so far as the learning to read and to 
write. But the study of language later on is highly commended, 
chiefly on psycho-physical grounds. Students of the art of 
teaching will find various things to criticise, both favorably and 
adversely, in this volume. 


Kepney’s Treatise oN “Curist1an Docrrine”+ embraces 
discussions of the whole range of problems which find place in 
Systematic Theology with a view to exhibiting the harmony and 
unity of the various Christian doctrines. It is a learned and de- 
vout treatment of the great themes of Christian thought and life. 
The insolubleness of many problems in theology is freely acknowl- 
edged, while, at the same time, candid efforts are made for their 
utmost possible elucidation. The author disclaims the method 
of demonstration for the establishment of theological truth and 
seeks to vindicate the validity of faith as a basis for its reception. 
While faith is to be distinguished from knowledge, it is con- 
tended that the faith which receives the Christian mysteries is a 
rational act and is thus “the keystone of the whole arch of 
Christian truth.” The contents of the treatise will amply repay 
study, but, as is so frequently the case with such works, we find 
the style of the book somewhat heavy and cumbrous. 


* Physiological Notes on Primary Education and the Study of Language. By 
Mary Putnam Jacosi, M.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. 

+ Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By Joun 8. 
Kepney, D.D., Professor in Seabury Divinity School. Two vols. Pp. 383, 422. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1889. 
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1 Announcements OF THE 


forthe Summer” attr ebrew 
SEs 


I. SCHOOLS.*—DATES.—PLACES. 





j, NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL, May 21-June Il.............. Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

9, PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL, June 13-July 3.... Protest. Epis. Div. School, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ FIRST CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL, July 6-26 .............ccceececeeeceseeesceeeens Chautauqua, N. Y. 
4, SECOND CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL, July 26-Aug. 15............... ccc cscs cee cees Chautauqua, N. Y. 


5 CHICAGO SCHOOL, Aug. 15-Sept. 4....:Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston (near Chicago), Ill 


Il. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Remar k 1. Each School will continue three weeks: this makes it ponstnbe to avoid.overlap- 
; it algo ak men who so desire to attend two or even more sc 
k 2, The Principal will be in attendance at each of the five schools, from the first 
hour to the iy 
I. Hebrew Gouaiess : These will be genet Toil, 0) same in all the schools. 
; 1) For mners, (a) Mastery of Gen. I. ram. principles, (c) memorizing of 
—_ fan critical analysis of bg Three hours 
2) For Reviewers, (a) Mastery of Gen. III. Vil. (b) review of elementary principles 
and more advanced gram. work, (c) memorizing of words and sight-reading. 


hours @ day. 
8) For Propressive Class, (a) Critical translation of Judges or 1 Samuel, with study of 
accents, forms and constructions: (b) the fundamental principles of the 

especially the La amaaa (c) sight-reading (with memorizing of words) in Exodus, 


Demronsey, 2 — 

4) For Adva (a) Critical Study of (1) Isaiah XL.-LXVI. (at New Luogland 

aoe. (2) the ne Book Clase, Job (at Philadelphia), (3) Joel, Amos and Hosea (Ist Chaucaugua 
‘ School), (4) H , Zechariah, Malachi (2d Chautauqua School), (5) Isaiah XL.-LX 


), (4) 
(at Cai rasro}s ( ) the study of syntax; (c) sight-reading in Jeremiah and selected Psalms. _ 


II, Cognate Courses: (a) Assyrian for beginners; (b) Assyrian for advanced students; fo) 
Arabic for beginners; (d) Arabic for advanced students; (e) Aramaic; (f) Syriac; (g' 
Ethiopic; but no class in a cognate language will be Poreaniass in an hool, unless 
four applications for such class be received by the —— thirty days before the 
opening of the particular school for which application is m 


lil, INSTRUCTORS. 
Arrangements have thus far been completed with the following gentlemen: 


os pa Rurvus Brown, Pu. D., Newton Centre, CHAS. HORSWELL, Evanston, III. 
Morris K. JASTROW, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8, ae , D. D., Hamilton, N. Y. JOHN G. LANSING, D. D., New 1 he wna a 
Gzo. 8. BURROUGHS, Pu. D., Amherst, Mass. WALLACE W. LovEsoy, P 

A. 8. CARRIER, M. A, Chi , 1. D. A. MCCLENABAN, D. D. ty mn — 
0. E. CRANDALL, M. A., New ven, ( Pras. FRANK K. SANDERS, M. A., New Haven, 


Epwarp L. Curtis, Pu. D., Chic BARNARD C. TAYLOR, M. A., Cnet, 


Gzo. S. GOODSPEED, M. A., New 1 M. 8S. Terry, D. D., Evansto; on, Ti. 
RICHARD J. GOTTHEIL, Fe "D., New York City. REVERE F. WEIDNER, D. D. ik Island, Ti. 


Wu. R. HARPER, Pu. D., New "Haven, Conn. 


IV. EXPENSES. 


Board and room may be had at the various schools at prices ranging from $3.50 per week 
upwards. Full details concerning cost of boarding at each school will be -_ in the descrip- 
tive pamphlet. The tuition fee will be eight dollars. 


V. IN GENERAL. 
(1) Each school will begin at 9 A. M. of the day appointed; attendance upon the work of the 


first hour is essential. 
(2) A detailed statement of the classes, erin, expen Prhoaieal of etc., in — school will be pub- 
lished April 10, and may be obtained by addressing the Princi 


WILLIAM R. Hants: 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


* Final arrangements have not, in the case of every item, been made. There is, therefore, a 
possibility that some slight changes may be made from the details here announced. 
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Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsrorp. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 

’ And all Diseases arising from Indigestion and Nerve Exhaustion. 





This is not a compounded “patent medicine,” but a prepara- 
tion of phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by 
the system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and 
tonic for the brain and nerves, 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and 
agrees with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W. Hitz, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: “An excellent 
remedy for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or 
any low state of the system.” 

Dr. D. A. Stewart, Winona, Minn., says: “Entire satisfac- 
tion in cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal- 
nutrition and kindred ailments.” 

Dr. G. H. Lzacn, Cairo, Ill, says: “Of great power in dys- 
pepsia, and nervous prostration.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Be sure the word “ Horsford’s is printed on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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